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INCOME TAX PROCEDURE 


An Extension Course for Teachers : 





Every teacher of commercial subjects, particularly those teaching 
bookkeeping, accounting and commercial law, should be familiar with 
the 1921 Revenue Act and the regulations, rulings and decisions of the 
Treasury Department and Courts which are applicable thereto. 


A ieacher should, undoubtedly, possess this knowledge if he is to 
be of the greatest service to his students and the community in which 
he is employed. Beyond a doubt, taxes on incomes of both individuals 
and corporations will be a permanent part of our tax system. The rates 
may be changed from time to time but the general principles of this 
method of taxation are not apt to be materially altered. A knowledge 
of the present law is of prime importance as a basis for understanding 
any future law which may supersede the 1921 Revenue Act. 


In offering teachers extension instruction relating to income tax 
procedure, our aim is to provide information on the general principles 
involved in the application of the law, the preparation of returns and 
the computation of taxes. The course is divided into four distinct 
units. The problem method of instruction is used. The course is 
planned with a view to providing eight week’s work of from three to 
six hours study per week. A knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of bookkeeping is a prerequisite to enrollment. In view of the ex- 
perience gained in offering this course for the past three years, we now 
recommend subscribing for the course during the months of November 
and December with a view to completing it before the close cf the 
period for filing 1923 income tax returns. Write for terms of subscrip- 
tion and application form. 


Income Tax Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Albany, N. Y., Tuesday, Nov. 27, 1923 
Program of Commercial Section 
MORNING SESSION 


Tangible Results from Classification 
of Commercial Pupils According to 
Intelligence—Mathew Lynaugh, Head of 
Commercial Department, White Plains High 
School. 


Prognostic Tests for Secretarial 
Ability—Prof. Geo. R. Tilford, Head of 
Commercial Teacher Training Department, 
Syracuse University. 


Diagnosis as a Step Toward Prognosis 
in Determining Commercial Teaching 
Ability—W. G. Thompson, Head of Com- 
mercial Teacher Training Department, 
Plattsburgh Normal School. 


The Use of Business English Tests— 
H. Ward McGraw, Head of English Depart- 
ment, Plattsburgh High School. 


Some Elements of Successful Com- 
mercial Teaching from the Business 
Man’s Point of View—Cameron Beck, 
Personnel Director, New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Business Meeting. 


The Training of Commercial Teachers 
—Dr. R. T. Hill, Chief-Teacher Training and 
Certification Bureau-State Department. 


The New Program of Studies vs. the 
Old—Floyd Hurlburt, Superintendent of 
Schools, Bay Shore. 


What is Junior Business Training and 
to what Extent will it Probably Replace 
or Modify Bookkeeping: A Review of 
the Work of the Revision Committee— 
H. I. Good, Chairman, Revision Committee, 
Buffalo. 


THE NEXT STEP IN IMPROVING 


Commercial Teaching and Commercial 
Teachers—A. G. Belding, Supervisor of 
High School Commercial Branches, New. 
York City. 


Supervision, State and Local—S. B. 
Carkin, Director of Commercial Education, 
Rochester. 


“THE BALANCE SHEET”’ is pub- 
lished monthly by the South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
It is a magazine for commercial teachers 
and others who are interested in com- 
mercial education. 


This magazine will be sent without 
charge, upon request, to commercial 
teachers and school officials who are in- ° 
terested in commercial education. We 
should be advised promptly of a change 
in address. If a reader fails to receive 
his copy of ‘“The Balance Sheet”’ for any 
month, he should notify this office dur- 
ing that month, otherwise we may not 
be able to supply a duplicate copy. 


We welcome for publication articles, 
addresses, problems, letters, exercises, 
questions for class discussion, announce- 
ments, convention programs, and items 
of interest to commercial teachers in 
general. 


Back numbers of the following issues 
are still available and copies will be 
mailed upon request: 


October.......1919 October.......1922 
April..........1920 November..... 1922 
September....1920 December.....1922 
, err 1921 January....... 1923 
September....1921 February...... 1923 
October.......1921 March......... 1923 
November..... . 2 eee 1923 
December.....1921 May...........1923 
MOPGR......... 1922 September... .1923 
April-May.....1922 October....... 1923 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVES IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
by 





I. R. GARBUTT 





Mr. Garbutt has been Director of Commercial Education 
and Penmanship in the Public Schools of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for the past twelve years Before coming to Cincinnati to 
accept his present position, he was connected with the public 
school system of Cleveland, Ohio, where he taught for ten years. 
He is a graduate of the High School at Lockport, New York, 
and of the Rochester Business Institute at Rochester. He has 
also studied at the Wharton School of Commerce and Finance 
and at Brown University. 

This article is taken from an address delivered by Mr. 
Garbutt at a Siate Educational Conference held at she Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, April 6, 1923 

Someone has said that ‘An education is 
the development, by training and ex- 
- perience, of that which is in the individual 
to the end that his best destiny may be ac- 
complished.” If this is true the dominating 
factor then in our present day education 
should be to determine what is the best 
destiny of each child in our care. This is a 
difficult job. Our public schools, however, 
are solving this problem more and more each 
year through its many and varied types of 
training offered. 

Speaking in broad liberal terms there are 
but two types, or divisions of education, 
general or academic education and technical 
or vocational education, neither of which in 
itself meets the demands of society, because 
society is one word but is made up of many 
things. All human activities are the result 
of the demands of society, and these demands 
are sO numerous and varied that business 
has become highly specialized. 

In order to arrive at any definite conclu- 
sions in this discussion the two types of 
education referred to must be analyzed and 
compared. 

By a general education is meant such a 
process as will result in a person becoming 
an appreciative observer of his environment, 
immediate and remote, present and prospec- 
tive, physical and social; without, however, 
making a specific attempt to establish or 
direct the individual’s productive, economic 
activities. The person thus trained is said to 





have a liberal education. We are not here 
concerned with the demands of general or 
liberal education except to say that in com- 
mon with other subjects of study, business 
er commercial subjects ~~ contribute to 
this appreciation, provided the point of view 
is social rather than vocational. 

The entire period of elementary school 
training should be given over to this process 
and the main objective should be a general 
education. This same objective should 
never be absent or lost in any type of edu- 
cational effort. 

Commercial Education used in connection 
with high school training is the process of 
equipping the normal youth of high school 
age who pursues it with such knowledge, 
power, and skill as he can reasonably be ex- 
pected to find useful in his immediate en- 
deavor to earn a living in a recognized 
business activity. 

In the high schools of today commercial 
education is required to share with general 
education the responsibility of determining 
the place and efficiency of the individual 
in society. Although both forms of education 
may be pursued at the same time and in 
varying proportion they must always har- 

















monize. The one ideal or objective should 
be efficient citizenship. 
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Commercial Education in the generally 
accepted sense is a strictly vocational process. 
The Course of Study, its plan, content, and 
method of presentation must take into con- 
sideration at least three factors (1) the pupil 
and his social environment, (2) the time when 
he expects to enter business to earn a living, 
and (3) the opportunities or openings and 
their requirements in his community. With- 
out these three distinctive factors commercial 
education has no particular meaning or 
purpose and it stands only for a course in 
general education, the commercial subjects 
being simply the vehicle to carry the pupil 
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towards the destination of a general or 
liberal culture. In such a case the pupil 
studies commercial subjects but is not 
getting a commercial education. He may 
be getting, however, the most proper and 
most valuable kind of training. 

The term commercial education is used in 
many ways and to convey any one of a num- 
ber of applications. It is comprehensive, 
inclusive and general in that it recognizes 
as one group those executive, administrative, 
and clerical activities which accompany, 
record and facilitate distribution, exchange 
and consumption of wealth. It is specific 
only as it excludes the other forms of edu- 
cation. 

The term professional education does not 
imply that a particular subject constitutes 
the field of such education, neither does the 
term commercial education carry with it the 
implication that a particular subject or 
particular group or combination of subjects 
constitutes the field of such education. 

A man who studies law, or medicine or 
for the ministry, though we do not commonly 
speak of it, has a professional education. In 
the same manner a person may study sten- 
ography, or bookkeeping or salesmanship, 
etc., vocationally and in each case he has a 
commercial education only in the field in- 
dicated by the training. 

The original idea in commercial education 
was a clerical training in one or more of the 
phases of office service: penmanship, book- 
keeping, and later stenography and type- 
writing, and at present the duplicating 
devices, recording and calculating machines. 
In this type of education the emphasis is on 
learning to do by doing. The aim is strictly 
vocational and its defense is justified only 
under stress of economic conditions affecting 
the pupil, or that the pupil has previously 
had a more general training and is already 
in possession of a general or business edu- 
cation. 

Salesmanship training is the branch of 
commercial education which has as its aim 
the training of pupils to effectively serve the 
employer by serving his customers. The 
act is personal and the viewpoint is purely 
social. This type of education calls for 
more social knowledge than does clerical 
education. Clerical ability is largely power 
and skill in motor processes. Salesmanship 
ability may embrace similar power and skill 
but in addition it includes responsive and 
effective adjustments to the acts and mental 
state of others. 

Commercial Education and Business Ed- 
ucation are generally used synonymously. 
This is true to a certain extent, yet there 
is a distinction when the ultimate objective 
is taken into consideration. Commercial 
Education has to do with the training for 
a definite activity while Business Education 
is the combination of general and commercial 
education which has as its purpose the fitting 
of the individual to be an originator of com- 
merce. Through this type of education the 
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pupil is able to develop a comprehension of 
business as a social factor, while at the same 
time he is placed in possession of a means of 
entering business life through some special- 
ized avenue, and in a mental state which 
makes rapid development and_ progress 
possible. 

Business education is more extensive than 
commercial education, for while somewhere 
in its progress it properly emphasizes clerical 
ability and while it covers the immediate 
principles and expedients involved in com- 
merce, it goes further. By additional train- 
ing in economic and social activities and 
relationships it strives to make the pupil 
master of processes, rather than have him 
remain their servant. It seeks to develop 
constructive and organizing power. In the 
sense that its field is economic, it is specialized 
education, though its range is wide. 

While clerical and commercial courses 
furnish the recorders and facilitators of 
business, business education seeks to produce 
initiative and directive power, the architect 
of business. The human products of com- 
mercial education constitute the cogs and 
the wheels of business; business education, 
reinforced by experience, furnishes the motive 
power and seeks to develop the initiative 
power that makes for success. 

















Commercial education in its elementary 
forms has as its goal the power to under- 
stand and execute, disconnected acts or 
series of acts, each finality in itself so far as 
the worker is concerned. Commercial 
education in advance forms has as its goal 
the power to understand and execute de- 
finite acts or series of acts, not as finalities 
in themselves, but with an appreciation of 
their relation to other associated acts and 
processes. Business education is concerned 
with the individual definite acts only because 
and to the extent that they are parts of pro- 
cesses, and is concerned in processes only 
because and to the extent that their inter- 
active results are seen to affect the purpose 
of the business organization, or of society, 
or of both the organization and society. 
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A high school course can give definite 
commercial training; a definite standard of 
conduct and habit in terms of definite degrees 
of expertness and capacity that can be set 
up to measure the effectiveness of the train- 
ing and of the individual; but in business 
education, as in general education, much of 
the progress of the pupil can not be measured 
in set terms of acts or motor responses. The 
result is largely a matter of spirit and attitude. 

If in spite of such general and commercial 
education, the pupil’s spirit is not awakened 
to creative action, he must be content to fall 
back upon his commercial education and to 
his place as a wheel in the machine. He will 
be one of the plodders in the ordinary grind 
of business. If the spirit is awakened by 
such a combined general and commercial 
education, the pupil either through advanced 
training in definite lines or through the pur- 
suing necessities of business life becomes the 
desired leader and a real business force. 

Thus understood it is seen that high school 
business education is not strictly vocational. 
It is preparatory to further training either 
in school or in business affairs. The student 
product either becomes a student in a higher 
school of learning, or enters upon a business 
pursuit, still a student and one to whom 
immediate renumeration is a secondary 
consideration, but one who places first, and 
values most highly, the opportunity to ad- 
vance toward and in constructive work. 
The man who gets along in the business 
world today is the man who produces some- 
thing in the form of things or service. 

When a man says that he is in business 
he does not convey any definite idea of what 
his occupation consists, he may be selling 
shoes or making automobiles. Business then, 
in general terms, is the occupation in which 
one is engaged in making a living. All 
education then, considered from this point 
of view is vocational. Applying the term 
in this sense, however, there is a danger of 
it being carried too far and we are apt to 
lose sight of the general purpose and aims in 
education. 

I have little sympathy with the inclination 
on the part of some educators to introduce 
and apply vocational training, in its strictest 
sense, in the elementary schools, especially 
below the eighth grade. It is a waste of time 
that might be employed to better advantage 
in fixing the fundamentals of all education 
in the minds of the pupils. And too, because 
of the other danger of too early specialization 
in giving the pupils subjects and tasks that 
are beyond their deveolpment and com- 
prehension. The lack of understanding and 
consequent lack of interest on the part of 
the child tends towards discouragement and 
discouragement is the cause of a large per- 
centage of withdrawals from school at this 
time. Instead of steering the pupil away 
from the “blind alley’’ job this process tends 
to force the pupil into that type of employ- 
ment. 





























Under existing age limit laws in most 
states entrance to high school is early enough 
to begin specialized education. Youth and 
childhood should have its day. Good health 
and energy aie the first essentials of efficiency. 
Less psychology and pedagogy and more 
inspirational teaching, more teaching of that 
kind of knowledge that is not found between 
the covers of any text book, yet so easily 
recognized when seen or heard. Knowledge 
that carries on into life after school days are 
over is needed to insure success and happiness. 


The general aims and objectives in Business 
Education or any education for that matter, 
then should be to create and develop a spirit 
or quality in our pupils that will make them 
want the right things and do the right things 
because it is right, to instill in them the 
element of will power which will enable them 
to control themselves, and thus be able to 
control others, to play the game of business 
or life fair ani according to the rules, and 
yet play to win, to be honest with themselves 
and with others because honesty is a fun- 
damental need in human relations, that 
service, unselfish service, is the biggest thing 
in life and — today, that youth and 
opportunity are the greatest assets that one 
can possess, that the business and profes- 
sional world is always looking for square, 
upstanding, manly men and womanly women 
with initiative, self control and qualities of 
leadership. 

It does not matter so much what school 
one attends, what course one pursues, or 
what books one studies so long as one develops 
in the process the qualities of right living, a 
sacred regard for the rights of others and 
loyalty and devotion as a citizen to one’s 
country. 

So again I say let us strive with all our 
best efforts and power with a happy com- 
bination of “books and things” to mould 
the lives of our youth so that their best 
destiny may be accomplished. 
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THE COMMERCE TEACHER 


by 


P. O. SELBY* 


Go into any high 
school or college 
which has a com- 
merce department 
and you will find 
that the teachers 
of commerce have 
been selected to do 
a great variety of 
things . for which 
they haven’t been 
hired and for which 
they receive no 
pay. 
In a state teach- 
ers college in Mis- 
souri the head of 
the commerce de- 
partment is busi- 
ness manager of the school dormitories; 
in another the head of the commerce de- 
partment is manager of the book store. In 
a number of institutions a member of the 





commerce department is registrar of the. 


college and in some a commerce professor 
is also business manager of the institution. In 
a number of high schools a commerce teacher 
is made the bookkeeper for the Board of 
Education (without pay) and in many 
others he is required to be bookkeeper and 
business manager for the school’s athletics. 
In some institutions the shorthand teacher 
is secretary for everything in sight. The 
shorthand teacher becomes secretary and 
reporter for the school board meetings, 
often being required to act in the capacity of 
shorthand reporter when the Board takes 
evidence in expulsion or misconduct cases. 
In some high schools and in some colleges 
the shorthand teacher puts in part of his 
(or more often her) otherwise spare time as 
the stenographer or private secretary of 
the superintendent of schools, the high 
school principal, or the president or dean 
of the college. When he is skillful in pen- 
manship the commerce teacher gets the 
thank-you task of writing the diplomas for 
the graduates. 

Where the school operates a lunch-room 
it is not uncommon to find a commerce 
teacher doing the bookkeeping work and 
the business managing of the enterprise 
and sometimes this work includes performing 
the function of purchasing agent. Where 
students are charged an incidental fee for 
lockers, a commerce teacher is given the 
job of treasurer and bookkeeper of such 
fund. Where supplies are sold the commerce 
teacher may be found in charge and ac- 
countable for all supplies. 





The amount of work which some of these 
extra jobs entails is prodigious. Besides 
carrying his full teaching load and caring 
for the problems of his department, one 
college professor of commerce is also regis- 
trar and business manager. In these auxiliary 
capacities he inspects the program of every 
student, records all entrance credits and 
advanced standing, conducts an information 
bureau, sees that teachers secure all blanks 
such as record cards, enrollment slips, 
etc., registers all absences, records all term 
grades, receives all moneys paid by students, 
writes and distributes all vouchers, cares for 
all institutional bookkeeping, makes the 
annual reports, compiles, edits, proofreads 
and directs the distribution of the annual 
catalog, and besides does the thousand 
small things which his job calls for and 
which cannot be enumerated. He has a 
minimum of clerical assistance and he does 
all this for the munificient salary of three 
thousand dollars a year. And this is in a 
college with an annual enrollment of three 
thousand. 

The work of the commerce teacher is 
usually supplemented by his work for various 
school and student activities. Nearly every 
student enterprise needs a business manager, 
a bookkeeper, a treasurer, and a_ business 
adviser. Any one of these honorable offices 
may be thrust upon the teacher of commerce 
or he may hold any combination of two 
or three of these offices or all of them rolled 
into one payless job. Student enterprises 
which are thus known to keep him from 
being idle include the school annual, the 
school paper, the athletic teams, the de- 
bating team, the school opera, the glee 
club, the lecture course, the charity fund, 
the memorial fund, the scholastic fraternity, 
the various clubs, and the various classes— 
freshman, sophomore, junior, senior, and 
always the school bank. Wherever there is 
a school bank you can be sure that it is 
operated by the commerce department. 
That falls to the commerce teacher just 
like issuing books falls to the lot of the 
librarian. And sometimes a commerce 
teacher has to be treasurer and accountant 
for the library. 

That school bank proposition seems like a 
mighty nice one for the commerce department 
because it gives members of the class in 
bookkeeping opportunities to record actual 
business transactions. In many _ schools 
the members of the class in bookkeeping 
take turns in acting as receiving teller, 
bookkeeper, and paying teller. In other 
schools you might find the bookkeeping 


*Mr. Selby is head of the Commerce Department in the State Teachers’ College, Kirksville, Missouri. He 
has had considerable business experience in addition to teaching experience in the High Schools of Bartlesville, 


Oklahoma, and Carthage, Missouri. 


He is a former graduate of the Kirksville State Teachers’ College and has 


also attended the Northwestern University School of Commerce. 
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teacher making an occasional address to 
the student body on thrift, explaining to 
them the function and the operation of the 
school bank, then he does all the receiving 
of funds and the giving of receipts (or 
issuing of pass-books), takes the money to 
the depository down-town, keeps the school 
bank records, receives the requests for 
withdrawals, and personally pays the sums 
requested. But where the school bank is 
properly organized the teacher should act 
only as supervisor and auditor of the work 
of pupils who do the clerical work of the 
bank. 

There are out-of-school jobs to which the 
commerce teacher becomes an_ ex-officio 
fixture also. He gets to be treasurer or 
secretary of the Sunday school and maybe 
of the church. She is elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Young Ladies’ Guild and 
the Thursday Club. When the he-commerce 
teacher goes up to the City Hall on election 
night some one gives him paper and pencil 
and lets him add up the total vote by wards 
and townships. Some one suggests that 
he be given this job because he is good at 
figures. When the she-commerce teacher 
goes on a picnic with a bunch who have 
good figures even though their figuring 
isn’t good, she gets the job of computing the 
value of each person’s contribution and the 
balance due each. These computations 
generally require the use of cost accounting,’ 
auditing and such mathematics as calculus 
and logarithms, but she figures it all out 
for them. There are many such jobs waiting 
for the commerce teacher. 

Departmental instruction and _ training 
bring more tasks around to the commerce 
teacher. Many schools have the students 
of the commerce department doing much 
of the routine typewriting for the superin- 
tendent’s office and for many teacher and 
many student organizations. The pupils 
in shorthand are many times given practice 
in dictation by acting as stenographer for 
persons connected with the school. Also 
the class in office methods gets such practical 
work as mimeographing outlines, lectures, 
reviews, examinations, questionnaires and 
circular letters. All of this class work means 
extra work for the commerce teacher in 
charge, for it must be inspected and super- 
vised. Then frequently the class fails to 
get the work out on schedule, for such work 
is nearly always wanted on short notice, 
and when the class fails to deliver the work 
when desired, the teacher must put his or 
her own nimble fingers and tired shoulders 
to the job to get it done and delivered to 
the formally polite superintendent or fellow- 
teacher who says: ‘Thank you. Hope 
this didn’t bother you too much. When 
can I get some more work done?” 

Then too some of this free service of the 
commerce department is of such nature 
that it cannot be given to the pupils as 
practice material. When examination ques- 
tions are to be copied or confidential letters 
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written no class can handle the work where 
there is to be successful discipline and peace 
in the school. So the teacher gets this work 
to do unaided. After teaching classes from 
eighty-thirty to twelve, supervising the 
lunch-room from twelve to one, teaching 
and conducting study hall from one to 
three, the commerce teacher may be found 
punching the keys on a Woodington or 
putting a ribbon around a drum in the 
office methods room so that some other 
person may have his work done for him in 
absolute secrecy. 

Then there is the matter of a high school 
newspaper which often consumes some of | 
the energies of the commerce teacher. As 
a rule the school weekly or monthly, and 
every school has some publicity medium 
nowadays, is written and edited in the 
English department and the larger schools 
have their own classes in printing which 
compose and print the sheet, but in some 
of the small high schools the publication is 
turned out on a multigraph, a mimeograph, 
or other duplicating device. Where some 
duplicator is used for the publication you 
may be assured that the commerce depart- 
ment has the job. A teacher of the depart- 
ment is then likely to be editor-in-chief, 
business manager, and sometimes compositor, 
typist, crank-turner, folder, addresser and 
distributor. At other times when the 
printing of the publication is done in a 
printing-office the teacher is probably con- 
cerned only with the business management 
of the enterprise. 

Besides all of these jobs which associate 
themselves naturally with the dramatis 
personae of the commerce department, one 
can find by looking about the country many 
other duties which have attached themselves 
to our heroes of Pen and Key. Ina northern 
Illinois high school you will find a commerce 
teacher who is also leader of the band. 
In another school the commerce teacher 
directs both the high school chorus and the 
high school orchestra. In at least a thousand 
high schools which research could list you 
can find that a commerce teacher is also 
the athletic coach. 

In a small central-west high school a 
young lady is head of the commerce depart- 
ment. She is the entire commerce teaching 
force as well. She is the principal of this 
four-year high school. She teaches during 
each day two classes in shorthand, two classes 
in typewriting, and one class in bookkeeping 
requiring two periods. In all she is an 
instructor for six periods a day. She has 
organized in the school a commercial club 
which has weekly meetings and she is the 
mainspring which keeps this club going. 
She obtains speakers for this club and sug- , 
gests topics for reports to this club. She 
has organized her senior-year shorthand 
students so that each one does some outside 
work, such as taking dictation for a lawyer 
or a banker. Keeping that phase of her 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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A DISCUSSION 


OF THE TRANSCRIPT PROBLEM 
by 


ELIZABETH A. JEVON 


(Continued from October Number) 


Both the Gregg and the Idaho plans will 
bear favorable comparison with the plan 
used in Schenley High School, of Pittsburgh, 
a study of which follows: 

Study D—The plan that has been in 
use in Schenley High School for more 
than two years: 

Point 1: The greater number of type- 
writer companies allow five errors in 10 min- 
utes’ work before the paper is disqualified. 
This is equal to one error in each two min- 
utes’ work. Schenley High School teachers 
use the same plan as a basis for its valuation 
of transcripts, but because reading, spelling, 
and punctuation must be decided from short- 
hand notes instead of printed matter, the 
error limit is placed at one to each minute’s 
work. 

Point 2: Third semester shorthand is 
taught by the teacher who has charge of the 
secretarial course. 

Point 3: Third semester transcribing is 
done every Tuesday and Thursday. 

a. A form letter is discussed as to place- 
ment, form, heading, address, salutation, 
body, complimentary close, firm name, offi- 
cial title, reference initials, even though the 
pupils have just come from the efficient hands 
of our typewriting teachers. 

b. The form letter is copied by each pupil 
and is examined by the teacher for possible 
misunderstandings. 

Transcription during the first sixteen weeks 
of the third semester is from prepared and 
studied shorthand. The pupil transcribes 
into shorthand assigned printed matter, and 
some part of this assigned matter is used for 
the transcription. During the last four weeks 
of the third semester, the pupils transcribe 
from new matter dictation. 

Point 4: Before attempting to transcribe, 
each pupil reads silently from his own notes. 
Time for this reading is allowed at the rate 
of 50 words a minute. 

Point 5: All pupils begin to transcribe at 
the same time. This time is recorded on the 
time card, which has a permanent place of 
easy access. The time card shows tne time 
of beginning and the maximum number of 
errors allowed before point of failure, which 
will be the same as the number of minutes 
allowed for the transcription as shown by 
dividing the number of words dictated by 
the rate of transcribing. 

Point 6: Transcription during the fourth 
semester takes place every day from new 
matter of the same technical quality as the 
secretarial study for the week. 

Point 7: Transcription rates: 

First 8 weeks, third semester, 10 words 
Last 12 weeks, third semester, 15 words 
First 8 weeks, fourth semester, 20 words 
Rest of the fourth semester, 25 words 


One minute is allowed extra for the opening 
and closing lines of each letter in the tran- 
scription. Errors in these lines are counted 
the same as those occurring in the bodies of 
the letters. 

Point 8: As the rate of transcribing is 
increased, the number of errors allowed in 
the transcription is automatically decreased. 

Point 9: The end of the time limit is 
never called by the teacher. Each pupil 
comes forward as he finisaes his transcript, 
ascertains from tne time card and the watch 
that lies close by, his time, records his time, 
the maximum number of errors allowed, and 
his own allowance of errors which will be as 
many as it has taken him minutes to tran- 
scribe. He then returns to his seat and goes 
to work on the particular typewriting study 
of the day. 

Point 10: During the third semester, the 
interval between the time a transcript is fin- 
ished and the time at which the teacher calls 
the attention of the class for proofing, is spent 
in transcribing the shorthand plates that are 
given in the book from which he receives his 
assignments in printed matter. During the 
fourth semester, the pupil works upon his 
secretarial study. 

Point 11: As the maximum number of 
errors allowed on any transcript equals the 
number of minutes taken to transcribe, ex- 
cept in the case of the slow pupil who may 
take over time, it follows: 

a. That the speedy pupil is discouraged 
from writing faster than he can write accu- 
rately. 

b. That the siow pupil must be penalized 
in his allowance of errors to the extent of one 
error for each minute that he writes over time. 

c. That the slow pupil is encouraged to 
lose no time in order to finish before the time 
limit is up. 

Point 12: The value of the transcript can 
readily be stated in letters in the following 
manner: As the number of minutes repre- 
senting the time limit equals the maximum 
number of errors allowed, this number may 
be divided by the number of letters used in 
grading. For instance, the Pittsburgh meth- 
od is A, B, C, and D, meaning excellent, good, 
medium, and poor, respectively. The num- 
ber in the Pittsburgh case would be divided 
by 4. 

Papers having a number of errors that falls 
in the lowest fourth of the maximum allow- 
ance of errors, merit A; papers having a 
number that falls in the next lowest fourth, 
merit B; those having a number that falls in 
the next to the highest fourth, merit C; and 
those having a number that falls in the high- 
est fourth, merit D. 

If there is a remainder after the division 
by 4, it is divided among the letters as follows: 
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A remainder of 1 is added to the C grade; 
in a remainder of 2, 1 is added to the C and 
I to the D; in a remainder of 3, 1 is added 
to D, 1 to C, and 1 to B. 


Point 13: First proofings of transcripts are 
made by a permanent critic for each pupil 
from the teacher’s reading, and it is at this 
time that errors and their corrections are 
discussed. A minus mark is recorded after 
the grade of any critic who fails to proof cor- 
rectly according to the finding of the teacher 
when she makes the final proofing of the 
transcript. 


Point 14: The speed of new matter dicta- 
tion for transcription is never faster than the 
slowest in the class can take it on the tech- 
nical matter. Test matter is discussed later. 
The practice of slow dictation is based on the 
assumption that a transcript is a test of the 
ability of the pupil to read from his notes 
quickly and accurately, and to write what 
he reads correctly in typewriting. 


Point 15: Errors are considered of equal 
value and are penalized as described in Point 
12. Those considered are as follows: 

a. Not recognizing the end of a sentence. 

b. Wrong, omitted, or transposed word 
provided the meaning has been changed in 
the slightest. 

c. Commas if needed to make the meaning 
clear. 

d. Misspelled and misseparated words. 

e. Inartistic appearance, which includes 
clogged type, uneven right margin, placement 
of the letter on the page, form in the matters 
of single or double spacing, tabulating, worn 
ribbon, producing a spotted appearance. 

f. Type errors (strikeovers count as two 
errors each). 

g. Capitalization or non-capitalization, and 
paragraphing. 


~ sa 16: The following proofing marks are 
used: 

a. Underscore misspelled and misseparated 
words. 

b. Use the caret or __/ to indicate omis- 
sions. 

c. Draw a horizontal line through wrong 
words. 

a. Use ___f to indicate transposi- 
tions. 

e. Underscore a letter twice if a capital is 
needed. 

f. Underscore a letter once if it should be 
lower case and a capital has been used. 

4 Check type errors above the error. 

. Use pf for poor form; ct for clogged 
type; rm for right margin; pl for placement; 
ss for single space; ds for double space; tab 
for tabulate; wr for worn ribbon. 

i. Paragraphing is indicated by the para- 
graph sign 4. 

j. Punctuation marks are inserted in the 
proper place by pencil. 

Omitted words, and correct words are 
written in shorthand in the margin that is 
nearer the error. Number of errors in each 
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line is put at the end of the line in the right 
margin; total errors on the page is put at 
the bottom of the right margin; total number 
of errors in the transcription is placed after 
the word errors in the heading. 


Point 17: The following headings are used 
for the sake of dispatch and for telling re- 
sults: 


at 30: Name of transcriber at 60: Time 
Name of critic Errors 
Maximum Allowed , 


Examples of two headings of papers on which 
credit was earned: 


No. 1 
Mary Smith C Time 6 
Anne Jones Errors 5 
Maximum 9 Allowed 6 
No. 2 
Mary Smith B Time 12 
Anne Jones Errors 3 
Maximum 9 Allowed 6 
Maximum number of errors allowed, 9; 


9 divided by 4 equals 2 with a remainder of I 
which is added to the C group; hence papers 
having I or 2 errors merit A; those having 
3 or 4 merit B; those having 5, 6, or 7 errors 
merit C; and those having 8 or 9 merit D. 

No. 1 heading shows that Mary Smith 
took six minutes to transcribe, hence she 
could make but six errors. She made five 
and her paper fell into the C group. 

No. 2 heading shows that Miss Smith took 
three minutes over time to complete her 
transcript. She was penalized three in her 
allowance of errors, which is the difference 
between 9 and 3, or 6. She made but three 
errors and her paper fell into B group. She 
has a minus mark after her grade which in- 
dicates that she failed to proof Anne Jones’ 
paper correctly. 

Examples of two headings of papers on which 
no credit was earned: 


No. 1 
Anne Jones E Time 6 
Mary Smith Errors 7 
Maximum 9 Allowed 6 
No. 2 
Anne Jones E Time 12 
Mary Smith Errors 8 
Maximum 9 Allowed 6 


No. 1 heading shows that Anne Jones took 
six minutes to transcribe, hence she could 
make but six errors. She made seven and 
her paper fell among the failures. 

No. 2 heading shows that she took three 
minutes over time to transcribe. She is penal- 
ized to the extent of one error for each minute 
over time which brings her allowance down 
to six. She made eight errors and her paper 
was a failure. 


Point 18: Once every four weeks during 
the fourth semester, tests in which both the 
speed of the dictation and the accuracy of 
transcription are taken into consideration in 
giving grades. These tests are given during 
one week as follows: 
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On Monday...... a 100-word dictation 
On Tuesday...... a 9go-word dictation 
On Wednesday...an 80-word dictation 
On Thursday..... a 70-word dictation 
Gn Praay........ a 60-word dictation 


The 60-word dictation is given for the en- 
couragement of the nervous pupil who has 
failed on the preceding dictations of the week. 
The values of the different dictation speeds 
are: 100, A; 90, B; 80, C; 60 and 70, D. 


Point 19: Technical study dictations are 
not discontinued during the test week, but 
are dictated first. Immediately after the 
technical dictation, the test letters are dic- 
tated. Time is then allowed for silent reading 
of the technical dictation. When this time is 
up, all members of the class begin to tran- 
scribe the notes just read. If a pupil intends 
to transcribe the test letters, he lays his note 
book on the teacher’s desk when he comes 
forward to complete his paper heading from 
the time card, takes the necessary number of 
sheets of paper that the test will require, and 
goes to his seat to begin work on his secre- 
tarial assignment. When the technical let- 
ters have all been transcribed, the teacher 
returns the note books that have been laid 
on her desk, calls the time for beginning the 
silent reading, and in due time transcription 
on these tests begin. 


Point 20: Those who feel reasonably cer- 
tain that they can pass the test of the day 
may transcribe, provided they have not al- 
ready passed on a test of a previous day of 
the week, which has fixed their speed. Those 
who do not take the test, proceed with the 
secretarial assignments. 


Point 21: The dictation material consists 
of letters taken from the secretarial course 
published by another company than the one 
whose text is used in the daily work. This 
test material is, of course, not accessible to 
the pupil. The letters range from very short 
ones to those of ordinary length. The names 
and addresses are all read first and are num- 
bered by the pupils to agree in order with 
the letters that are to be dictated later. 
Spellings of new proper names are given by 
the teacher. The names and addresses are 
not timed. 


Point 22: The material for dictation is 
counted so that a certain number of words 
may be read every fifteen seconds. A vertical 
line is placed after each word that ends a 
quarter minute’s reading as follows: 

For the 100-word dictation, the line is 
placed after every twenty-fifth word; for the 
go-word dictation, the line is placed after 
every twenty-second and twenty-third word 
alternately; for the 80-word dictation, it is 
placed after every twentieth word; for the 
70-word dictation, it is placed after every 
seventeenth and eighteenth word alternately; 
and for the 60-word dictation, after every 
fifteenth word. 


_Point 23: A transcriber is no better than 
his transcript; therefore: 
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A transcripts at 100 shorthand speed are 
worth A. 

B transcripts at 100 shorthand speed are 
worth -B. 

C transcripts at 90 or 100 shorthand speed 
are worth C. 

D transcripts at 80, 90, or 100 shorthand 
speed are worth D. 

But any grade of transcript is entered in 
the record book in a column headed 100, go, 
80, 70, or 60 according to the speed of dic- 
tation. This is done so as to keep an exact 
record of the ability of the pupil. 


Comparison of the Requirements of the 
Three Different Plans of Grading 


Giving each kind of error the value of a 
word as suggested in Point 4 of the Gregg 
plan, a comparison of the requirements for 
passing grades in transcription on a 500-word 
dictation is as follows: 


Idaho plan: In the summing up of the 
values of the penalties imposed for errors, 
five errors of each kind plus an extra mis- 
spelled word and type error may be made 
before point of failure is reached. As there 
are five kinds of errors, the transcription 
may contain 27 errors in the 500 words 
transcribed. Counting each error as a word, 
and subtracting the 27 from 500, gives 473 
words right, or 94.6 per cent. 


Gregg School plan: In the summing up 
of the values of the penalties imposed for 
errors, four of each: kind can be made and 
still there will be three points extra to go 
on. These three points may consist of 
one spelling error, or three word or type 
errors, or twelve misdivided words or 
punctuation errors. As there are five differ- 
ent kinds of errors, there may be from 21 to 
32 errors, or an average of 27 errors in the 
500 words. Counting each error as a word, 
and subtracting the 27 from the 500, gives 
473 words right, or 94.6 per cent, the same as 
the Idaho plan. 


Schenley High School plan: One error 
is allowed for each minute’s work. As 
the transcription is written at the rate 
of 25 words a minute, it follows that one 
error may be made in each 25 words, or 20 
errors in the 500 words dictated. Counting 
each error as a word and subtracting the 20 
from the 500, gives 480 words right, or 96%, 
a little higher requirement than either the 
Idaho or the Gregg plan. 

As stated at the beginning of the discus 
sion, it is hoped that teachers will give each 
plan the study it deserves; that they will 
feel free to criticize any point that seems to 
be weak, and that they will submit solutions 
of problems in their way. And, finally, that 
any good points dealing with the teaching of 
transcription that have not been treated in 
any of these plans, may be broadcast for the 
benefit of all the rest of us. It is only by 
cooperating in this way that any ultimate 
good can come of this effort. 
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OUTLINE FOR TEACHING 
TWENTIETH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


by 


SISTER M. BONAVENTURE* 


Lesson I, First Period 


1. Talk about typewriting; three things 
necessary to become a good typist: 1. Accura- 
cy. 2. Pleasing Arrangement. 3. Speed. 

2. Explain right and wrong methods; 
position at machine; touch system, how to 
learn it. 

3. Have pupils memorize home keys. Put 
letters on board, explain fingering, have pu- 
pils memorize letters and proper fingers for 
each letter. Let them practice on desk. 

4. Send pupil to machine. Show him 
how to insert and remove paper. Let pupil 
practice doing this until he can do it with 
ease. 

5. Spend five or ten minutes on Finger 
Gymnastics No. I. 

Spend first period in memorizing keys and 
acquiring proper touch, posture, etc. 

Practice slowly: asdf ;lkj asdf ;lkj. 


Lesson I, Second Period 


Review lesson of preceding day. 
Finger Gymnastics. 
Have pupils insert and remove papers. 


Practice: asdf ;lkj asdf — ;lkj 
fdsa jkl; fdsa _ jkl; 
asdf fdsa ;lkj  jkl; 


and other drills in text. 

Have pupils practice several lines of the 
following words. Be careful to see that they 
are not watching their fingers, and pay atten- 
tion to rythm: 
as, sad, dad, lad, jad, all, fall, ask, alas, lass, 
flask. 


Lesson I, Third Period 


Review previous lessons. 

Finger Gymnastics. 

As a warming up exercise, dictate drills 
previously practiced, also words. Tell pupils 
they may have the remainder of the period to 
type a perfect copy of Lesson I. Watch them 
closely, see that they assume proper position, 
touch, etc. 


Lesson I, Fourth Period 

Review previous lessons. 

Finger Gymnastics. 

Explain adjustment of the paper. 

Give time for pupils to finish Lesson I, 
helping each individually. 

If any have made a perfect copy, have 
them make two lines of the words given pre- 
viously. 





*Teacher of typewriting in the St. Agnes Academy, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Lesson II 

Review paragraphs I and 5. 

Finger Gymnastics. 

Introduce two new letters, ‘‘G’’ and ‘‘H.”’ 

Explain fingering. Have pupils locate and 
memorize new letters. 

Review drills of Lesson I. 

Dictate drills in Lesson II, slowly. Be 
sure pupils are not watching fingers and that 
they are getting the proper touch. 

Words for practice in Lesson II: 
had, glad, gad, glass, jag, shall, shad, half, 
salad, dash. 

Phrases: 

a glad lass; a sad lad; 


ask all glad lads; 
had a glass flask. 


Lesson II, continued 
Finger Gymnastics. 
Review exercises and words. 
Features of machine to be learned: 
Paper release. 
Adjustment of the paper. 
Releasing the carriage. 
Operating the space bar. 
Inspecting the writing. 
The scales. 
The printing point. 
The back spacer key. 
Give pupils time to write drills of Lesson II. 


Lesson III 

Finger Gymnastics No. 2. 

Review all exercises practiced previously, 
also words, as a sort of warming up exercise. 

Practice phrases, then sentences. 

Give pupils two periods, or longer, if neces- 
sary, to produce a perfect copy of this lesson, 
helping and criticising each personally. 


Lesson IV 

Reread paragraph 5. 

Finger Gymnastics, I, 2, 3. 

Review features of machine learned in 
previous lesson. 

Have pupils practice drills in Lesson IIT. 

Dictate words in sentences of this lesson: 
s-h-a-l-l (space) s-h-a-l-l (space) 
g-l-a-d (space) g-l-a-d (space) 

Dictate slowly at first and in perfect time, 
requiring the pupils to keep up with you. 
Have them look at you or at the book, but 
never at their fingers. 

A whole period might be spent in exercises 
like this, before allowing pupils to write the 
sentences. 


The following paragraph is 


quoted from a letter written by Sister M. Bonaventure which accompanied the article: 
“T am sending you a copy of the outline which I expect to use in teaching your text this year. The material 


has been gathered from various sources, with some ideas of my own. 
this year and think the first seventeen lessons, as outlined, will cover a period of about six weeks. 


I expect to have regular class work in typing 
By the time 





these lessons are finished the pupil will know the keyboard thoroughly and have the proper touch, et¢., and be 
able to work more independently. I believe that your text is better fitted for work of this kind than any I have 
so far seen. I like the finger gymnastics especially.” 
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Lesson IV, continued 


Finger Gymnastics, I, 2, 3. 

Dictate short drills, reviewing all letters 
previously learned. 

Let pupils practice sentences in Lesson IV. 
(Do not go too fast; keep pupils on first 
four lessons until thoroughly mastered.) 


Lesson V 


New letters, ‘‘R”’ and ‘“U” 

Have pupils thoroughly memorize and 
locate, Finger Gymnastics No. 4. 

Ask pupils how many practice gymnastics 
outside of class. 

Read “Finger Movement” Talk 
about it. 

Practice drills, dictate words, then phrases 
in text. 

The following may be added if desired: 
gull, hull, rush, hush, ar, sr, dr, fr, gr, ju, hu, 
ku, lu, ;u 


in text. 


Lesson V, continued 


Explain how to clean type and machine. 

Line space gauge. 

The paper guides. 

Finger gymnastics; review drills. 

Let pupils practice drills and sentences 
until perfect copy is produced. 


Lesson VI 


New letters, “‘T” and “Y”’ 
Memorize location and fingering. 
Quiz: 
T is above what letter? 
Y is above what letter? 
What letter to the left of each? to the right? 
What finger is used for T? for Y? etc. 
Draw on paper the keys you have already 
had including T and Y and place in the letters 
from memory. 
Have pupils hand in the above chart and 
grade and return them. 
Feature of machines to be learned: 
Line space gauge. 
The marginal stops. 
The marginal release. 
Finger Gymnastics No. 5. 


Drills: 

rtyu rtyu rtyu rtyu rtyu' rtyu 
fghi fghj fghj fghj fghj  fghj 
asdfrftfg ;lkjujyjh 

Words: 


that, lady, thy, try, jury, truth, thrust, ruth 


Lesson VI, continued 


Finger gymnastics. 

Review features of machine learned. 

Review drills and words in last lesson. 

Dictate various letters that have been 
learned, having pupils strike keys without 
looking at keyboard. 

Time pupils for one minute on some small 
word. 

Let pupils practice Lesson VI until perfect 
copy is obtained. 


Lesson VII 
New letters VB NM 
Dictate: 
rtyu_rtyu ri be rtyu 
fghj fghj j fghj 


vbnm vbnm vbnm vbnm 

First finger frequent letter combinations: 
ru, ty, ur, my, hy, um, th, ght, tr, hu, ft, nt, 
ng, ry, rm, rth, ju, fr, gh, ty, tu, mb, mn, rth, 
unt, gr, nu, br, fu, rn, rh, thr, ugh, vy, ut, 
_, bb, fy, ub, gru, uth, but, ht, un, gn, ny, 
thy 

First finger words: 
ruby, by, murmur, burn, nun, rhythm, fury, 
bum, hymn, grubby, nun, myth, thug, numb, 
nut, humbug, truth, mug, brunt, gym, rung, 
huff, jury, buggy, tug, unhung, buy, myrrh, 
thrum, bug, muggy, muff, grunt, burg, hurry, 
jutty, turn, mummy, bury, gummy, tuft 

Have pupils practice at least two lines of 
the above. 

Lesson VII, continued 

Rhythm Drill: 
ffff jjjj gggg hhhh rrrr uuuu tttt yyyy 
vvvv mmmm bbbb nnnn vvvv mmmm 
bbbb nnnn 
rtrt trtr fgfg Fiat vbvb bvbv uyuy yuyu 
fjgh jfhg fjgh jfhg jfgh jigh 

(Count five, have pupils write letters on 
first four counts, spacing for five.) 

Dictate drills in text slowly. 

Practice phrases in sentences, as: 
buy an all fur rug 
my vandal lass; 
that vulgar man 
may buy a lamp; 
that frank thug 
had my vast bandana; 
try a manly stand 
my braggart man; etc. 

Let pupils copy lesson as given in text. 

Lesson VIII 

Finger gymnastics No. 7. 

Review all letters previously learned. 

Explain the paper side-guide and variable 
line spacer and lock. 

Review first finger drills. 

Let pupils practice two or three lines of 
long words in lesson. 

Let pupils practice sentences in lesson until 
perfect copy is made. 


Lesson IX 
New letters, E and C, Comma and I 
Strike comma lightly. 
Memorize and locate keys. 
Drills: 
ik, ik, ik, ik, 
edc edc edc edc 
ertyui ertyui 
dfghjk dfghjk 
cvbnm, cvbnm, 


For rhythm: 
eeee dddd_ cccc iili kkkk __e,,, 
erer rere dfdf § fdfd cvcvyv vcve 
iuiu = uiui kjkj jkjik j,m,m _ m,m, 
erfd dfre dfve cvfd_ cvfd fdev 
iujk = kjui kjmn m,jk ,mjk  jm,k 
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Lesson IX, continued 


Finger gymnastics. 

Practice drills in last period. 

Frequent letter combinations to be prac- 
ticed: 
be, de, em, ic, ier, ine, edu, hemi, vice, dence, 
en, di, re, id, ive, tio, uni, ence, curi, enter, 
in, ef, er, ing, ite, bri, min, teen, ther, bene, 
im, ed, ie, ret, kin, end, ief, intr, iety, teen, 
un, ir, ei, ure, ent, ten, ink, fice, ment, ency, 
bit, ig, eu, ity, der, det, tude, demi, inter, 
circum 

Comma Drills: 
ice, ice, ice, ice, ice, 
cede, cede, cede, cede, 
kid, kid, kid, kid, kid, 
decide, decide, decide, 
deck, deck, deck, deck, deck, 

did, did, did, did, did, did, 
eke, eke, eke, eke, eke, eke, 

Left hand drill on letters ED Cand RF V: 
deer, defer, creed, err, fever, reef, revere, 
freed, reed, decree, recede, red, ere, reefer, 
referred 

Right hand drill: 
kin, in, minny, jink, mink, 


hunk, ninny, 
him, junk, minimum, 


Lesson IX, continued 


Finger gymnastics. 

Review keys learned by dictating drills 
given before. 

Have pupils practice the following words 
of high frequency: 
he, get, need, then, much, be, ever, them, 
been, right, did, very, kind, time, there, the, 
even, here, they, think. 

Phrases: 
be in the right 
divide the fund 
very much better 
give him credit 
never be unkind 
erect the brick bridge 
check the red ink entry 


Lesson IX, continued 

Short review of drills and finger gymnastics. 

Let pupils work on exercise in book during 
this period. 
Lesson X 

New letters, Q W X O P 

Finger gymnastics No. 9. 

Practice: 
qwxop qwxop qwxop qwxop 
wewe ewew xc xC CX cx 
oi0i i0i0 wSX WSX XSW XSW 
weds weds weds weds weds 
wertyuiop qwertyuiop 
asdfghjkl; asdfghjkl; 
zxcvbnm,./ zxcvbnm,./ 

Have pupils write two or three lines of the 
following frequent letter combinations: 
ex, Or, con, sub, sus, ess, ble, ory, omni, ling, 
intro, ob, ix, col, suc, syn, ful, cle, ous, semi, 
some, subter, oc, of, com. suf, syl, ish, 
ism, sine, wise, decor, se, for, cor, sug, Fancy 


let, dis, ness, ion, fore, hood, ical, ulent, ly, 
out, non, sur, est, ock. 









Lesson X, continued 
Finger gymnastics. 
Alphabet drills: 

abcdef abcdef 

hijklmnop hijklmnop 

qrstuv qrstuv 


WXyZ WXYZ wxyz 
Words containing e, d, c, and w, s, x: 
we, seeds, exceeds, sewed, ewe, dew, weeds, 


excesses, S€X, sees 
Words containing i, k, and o, | 


lo, ilk, look, ill, oil, kill, loll, kilo, olio 

Easy third finger words: 
so, low, sow, solo, ox, wool, slow, loll, owl, 
soo, sox, loss, 

Lesson X, continued 

Alphabet drills of former lesson. 

Finger gymnastics. 

Words of high frequency: 
is, to, of, see, told, when, look, so, do, you, 


how, ‘well, your, over, we, no, not, our, wish, 
only, into, us, or, for, who, will, like, best. 
Difficult words for third finger: 

elixir, kinsfolk, influx, dexterous, seeress, 
likelihood, folderol, snowshoe, townsfolk, 
wholesome, sorosis, ellipsis, soliloquy, ob- 
solete, executrix, lustrous, solecism, willowy, 
lowliness, forsooth, vortex, chloroform, six- 
fold, obnoxious, inflexible, tomorrow, biology, 
jollity, knowledge, lexicon, likewise, doxology, 
insoluble, smolder, towline, bouillon 


Lesson X, continued 
Alphabet drills. 
Finger gymnastics. 
Drills on words of high frequency. 
Practice following phrases: 
we will do so 
the stock sold well 
look for the silver lining 
Have pupils copy exercise in text. 


Lesson XI 
Finger gymnastics No. Io. 
- Dictate alphabet. 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 
Fourth finger drills: 


qzp qzp qzp qzp qzp qzp 

apz apz apz apz apz apz 

pop opo ;0; pp 5p; 

pppp aaaa zzzz pppp qqqq 3333 //// 


Frequent letter combinations: 
ab, am, op, pre, acy, plen, cath, terra, ancy, 
extra, ultra, ad, an, abs, pro, age, post, hypo, 
fast, ical, intra, hyper, ac, ap, amb, fast, ical, 
intra, hyper, ac, ap, amb, sup, ant, ‘traf, para, 
head, coun, juxta, proto, af, ar, mal, ana, 
ary, anti, peri, ward, 

Combinations applied: 
abstract, amplify, oppress, prescribe, accept, 
appease, ambush, supplant, agile, astute, 
perturb, apostle, supremacy, plenteous, cathe- 
dral, terrace, expectancy, extradition, ultra- 
ism, adept, annex. 


Lesson XI, continued 
Finger gymnastics. 
Alphabet. 
Words of high frequency: 
an, up, was, had, day, than, want, part, care 
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what, quite, as, ask, and, pay, far, each, same, 
also, said, have, after, at, far, are, any, way, 
way, take, away, came, keep, make, equal, 
am, has, say, can, all, glad, many, able, 
hear, made, among. 

Give one minute tests on short words. 

Easy words for fourth finger practice: 
alas, wallow, squall, sallow. spool, plaza, asp, 
wasp, quay powwow, seesaw, squaw, swap, 
zoology, pall, pass, oppress, quiz, lasso, 
wallop, awl, opal, pox, ooze, Opaque, quip, 
apex, plows, appal, allow, lax, swoop, phiz, 
oppress, oppose, whiz, halloo. 


Lesson XI, continued 

Finger gymnastics. 

Alphabet. 

Difficult words for fourth finger practice: 
puzzler, azalea, arabesque, applique, per- 
quisite, antique, prize, appetizing, jeopardize, 
waxwork, quizzical, apropos, oxalic, piquant, 
parallel, aplomb, apoplexy, palatial, palpitate, 
zigzag, apologize, patronize, piazza, paralyze, 
lollipop, amaze, quadruped, papilio, monop- 
olize, stowaway, apathy, aquarium, panacea, 
parquet, quartz, bazaar, capacious, papilla, 
saxophone 

Exercise for double letter practice: 
zoology, veneer, accessible, sonneteer, fric- 
assee, parallel, bookkeeper, buttress, baga- 
telle, druggist, eccentric, distaff, buffoon, 
cypress, abbess, syllable, staccato, allegretto, 
oppressive, follicle, arrowroot, schoolbook, 
dizziness, bizarre, quintette, effigy, buccaneer, 
laggard, catarrh, lessee, engineer. 


Lesson XI, continued 

Exercise on second row of keys: 
a glad lad has a flag 

Upper row: 
were you to try to quiet poor pierrot 
your pert typewriter quit our territory 

Alphabetic drills: 
abc, cba, defg, gfed, hijk, kjih, lmnop, ponml; 
qrst, tsrq, uvwx, wvi, wxy, Zyx 

Have pupils make twenty-five copies of 
exercise in textbook. 


Lesson XII 
Finger gymnastics No. 11. 
Shift key (explain) 
Shifting drills: 
FJFJ FJFJ FJ: FJFJ FJFJ 
EIEI EIEI EIEI EIJEI EIEI 
aA bB cC Dd eE Ff gG Hh il Jj kK LI mM 
Nn oO pP qQ Rr sS Tt Uu Vv WW etc. 
abcDefgHijKImnOpQrstUvWxYz 
La Ap Wo Qu Pr, etc. 
Practice drills in text book. 
Sentences in textbook to be written 
twenty-five times. 


Lesson XIII 

Exercises in returning carriage: 

Right hand words for Remington and L. C. 
Smith: 
julep, union, onlook, uphill, unpin, hum, 
lily, pony, upon, plum, pony 

Left hand words for Underwood: 
exact, dragged, treat, aware, verge, garret, 
awarded, savages 
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Lessons XIV, XV, XVI 


To be copied as given in textbook. Spend 
five or ten minutes at beginning of each 
period on finger gymnastics and short rhythm 
and keyboard drills. 


Lesson XVII, Numbers 


Locate and memorize numbers. 
Spend one period in drill work, then have 
pupils copy exercises in text. 


rills: 
23456 23456 23456 23456 23456 23456 
7890 7890 7890 7890 7890 


12345 12345 12345 12345 12345 12345 12345 
0987 0987 0987 0987 0987 0987 
654321 654321 654321 654321 654321 
SW2WS SW2WS SW2WS SW2WS SW2WS SW2WS 
de3zed dezed dezed dezed de3zed de3zed 
fr45tg fr45tg frq5tg fr4stg fr45tg 
;pOp; ;pOp; ;pOp; ;pOp; ;pOp; ;pOp; 
logol logol logol logol logol logol 
ki8ik ki8ik ki8ik ki8ik ki8ik ki8ik 
Lesson XVII, continued 
12344567890 


1234567891011 12 13 1415 1617 18 
npn mam aa 


Special Characters 

The Apostrophe: 
jki8k jki’k k’k jki8k jki’k k’k jki8k jki’k 
k’k jki8k jki’k 
Ned’s god, Tom’s hat, Jane’s bonnet, the 
lady’s bag, the boys’ school, I’ve, shouldn’t, 
couldn’t, can’t, don’t, he'll, we'll, you're, 
wasn’t 

Quotation Mark and Parentheses: 


sw2”’s sw2’’s sw2’’s sw2’’s 
log(1 log(1 log(1 log(1 
s‘‘T) s‘‘T) s‘‘I) s'3) s“‘T) 
3P)( sp)C sp)C_sp)C_ sp) 
1G) 3G) 6G) 6G) 


“Shoot if you must this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag,’’ she said. 


Interrogation Point: 
What? When? Where? Why? Who? Whose? 
Which? Whither? Whence? 


Exclamation Point: 
O! Ah! O my! Alas! How can you say that! 
Hurrah! Hooray! 

The Hyphen: 
brand-new, time-table, round-shouldered, 
half-mast, trade-mark, man-of-war, merry- 
go-round, cross-question, looking-glass, web- 
footed, business-like, out-of-date, one-half, 
twenty-five, sixty-seven 


Syllabication: 
com-mis-sion, ac-cu-ra-cy, 
gov-ern-ment, cor-re-spond 

Roman Numerals: 

II] W121 IV V VI VII VIII IX X, etc. 


Have pupils copy exercise in text. 

Short drills on numbers ‘should be given 
every day at beginning of period until stu- 
dents have thoroughly memorized location 
and fingering. 


ad-van-tage, 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


ANNUAL MEETING AT BUFFALO, 
NEW YORK 


December 6, 7 and 8 


Teachers and leaders in commercial edu- 
cation will have an opportunity for discussing 
problems common to them and to become 
better acquainted at the special sessions of 
the 17th annual convention of the National 
Society for Vocational Education to be held 
in Buffalo, New York, December 6, 7 and 8. 

The plans of the convention include not 
only a well organized program of speeches 
and discussions, but also a carefully arranged 
schedule of visits to schools maintaining 
these departments, -to teacher training 
centers and to commercial establishments in 
and around Buffalo. 

Delegates from out side of New York 
State are urged to spend the entire week in 
this State as special itineraries are being 
worked out for especial benefit to commercial 


teachers. Commercial education, retail edu- 
cation, training in industry, cooperative 
apprentice training, continuation schools, 
evening vocational schools, homemaking 


education, agricultural education, industrial 
rehabilitation, training of teachers, and co- 
operative vocational courses will have special 
sessions to discuss the problems of each 
group. 

Additional information may be obtained 
from the Office of the National Society for 
Vocational Education, 140 West 42d St., 
New York City. 


New Jersey. The High School Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting at New Brunswick, Saturday, 
November 3. The meeting will be in the 
Auditorium of St. James M. E. Church, 
adjoining Rutgers College Campus, with 
such speakers on the program as M. H. 
Bigelow of Atlantic City, Dr. Cheesman A. 
Herrick, President of Girard College, Phil- 
adelphia, G. G. Gudmundson of the Battin 
High School, Elizabeth, Paul S. Lomax, 
Director of Commercial Education, Trenton, 
Earl Tharp of the East Side High School, 
Newark, and E. W. Barnhart of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. It is a 
foredrawn conclusion that the meeting will 
be a success. 


New England. The Twenty-first Annual 
Meeting of the New England High School 
Commercial Teachers’ Association will be 
held at the School of Secretarial Science, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Saturday, November 17. Chester M. Grover, 
Boston, Massachusetts, is the President and 
W. O. Holden, Pawtucket, Rhode Island, is 
the Secretary of the association. 


Chicago. Don’t forget the annual meeting 
of the National Commercial Teachers’ 


Federation in Chicago, December 26-29, 
1923. E. W. Atkinson, Chairman of the 
Publicity Department, has just furnished us 
with the following announcement concerning 
the election of officers for the coming year: 

“Where shall we take the 1924 N. C. T. F.? 
How about somewhere in Cuba, Berlin, 
Tokyo, Upernivik, or Shelby? Perhaps you 
can recommend a better place. At any 
rate, look over the proposed plan for choosing 
the next place of meeting. 

“All invitations shall be presented to the 
General Secretary in writing not later than 
December 15. These invitations will be 
read at the first meeting of the Federation 
and representatives of the various places 
sending invitations will be allowed the floor 
for three minutes. 


“Each membership receipt will have at- 
tached thereto two numbered coupons marked 
“first ballot’? and ‘‘second ballot’’ respect- 
ively. On the afternoon of the second day, 
the polls will be open from 4 to 6 for voting. 
Each member shall be entitled to cast his 
numbered ‘“‘first ballot’ for the city of his 
choice. Immediately after the ballots are 
counted the tellers shall post in a conspicious 
place the results. 


“The election will be in charge of three 
tellers appointed by the General Executive 
Committee, and in the event no city obtains 
a majority of all the votes cast in this first 
ballot, a second ballot will be taken the 
following forenoon from 10 to 12. The same 
regulations will be used except, only the 
two cities having the highest number of 
votes, shall be voted upon this time, and 
no votes will be counted that are not on the 
numbered ‘‘second ballot” ticket. Be sure 
you use the right ballot. 


“This proposed plan seems to be a decided 
step in advance of the old form of choosing 
a meeting place, and if you intend to invite 
the Federation to your city in 1924, better 

et busy and send in your invitation to John 
Alfred White, General Secretary, Gary, 
Indiana, before December 15’. 


St. Louis. The Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting at 
St. Louis on December 5-8, 1923. Through 
the courtesy of T. E. Talmadge of the 
Central High School, Kansas City, Missouri, 
we are able to publish the following program 
for the Commercial Teachers’ Section meet- 
ing which will be held on the 7th between 
2:00 and 5:00 p. m. in the Central High 
School: 

Are Our Schools Meeting the Demands of 
Modern Business?—Leverett S. Lyon, Dean 
of School of Commerce and Finance, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Is too Much Time Being Given to the 
Subject of Bookkeeping in our High Schools? 
—L. Gilbert Dake, Head of Department of 
Business, Soldan High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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How I Teach Typewriting.—Ethel C. 
Sawyer, Southeast Missouri State Teachers’ 
College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


The Architecture of the Commercial 
Curriculum.—P. O. Selby, Professor of 
Commerce, State Teachers’ College, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 


Some Conclusions Rea¢hed in the Survey 
of Senior Commercial Occupations Recently 
Made in St. Louis.—J. O. Malott, Yeatman 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Commercial teachers should endeavor to 
be present at this meeting and take part 
in the Round Table Discussion following the 
leaders on the program. 


A banquet will be served in the Central 
Lunch Room from 6:00 to 8:00 p. m., $1.25 
per plate. Good music, good eats, good 
fellowship, election of officers, and plans for 
the future. 


Birmingham. The Southern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association will hold its second 
annual meeting in Birmingham, Alabama, 
on November 30 and December 1, 1923. 
Every indication points to a heavy attend- 
ance. W. W. Merriman of the Georgia- 
Alabama Business College, Atlanta, Georgia, 
is President, and Miss Alice V. Wylie of the 
Office Training School, Memphis, Tennessee, 
is Secretary of the association. 


Long Island, New York. The Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association of Long Island 
will hold a meeting at Freeport, November 17, 
1923. Hazel Calkins of the Lynbrook High 
School is the President, and Mary I. Relihan 
of the Glen Cove High School is Secretary 
of the association. 


Westchester County, New York. The 
Westchester County Commercial Teachers’ 
Association of New York will meet in the 
New Rochelle High School at New Rochelle, 
New York, November 16, 1923. Leon G. 
LaFleur of the Yonkers High School is the 
President, and K. Gretta Ordway of the 
Yonkers High School is the Secretary of the 
association. 


The Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in Indianapolis 
October 18-20, 1923. The Commercial 
Teachers held a section meeting on the 18th. 
Prof. J. O. McKinsey of the Chicago Uni- 
versity spoke in the morning on the subject 
“Some Problems in Teaching Bookkeeping”’. 
Supt. C. V. Hayworth of Kokomo, Indiana, 
spoke at the afternoon meeting on the 
subject ‘‘What I Expect from the Commercial 
Department”. Wm. H. Coughlan, head of 
the Commercial Department in the Kokomo 
(Indiana) High School, was elected chairman 
of the Commercial Teachers’ Section for the 
coming year. The meeting was unusually 
well attended this year. 


Wisconsin. The Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual meeting 
in Milwaukee, November 8, 9 and 10, 1923. 
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Florida. The Florida State Teachers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting in 
West Palm Beach on January 2, 3 and 4, 


1924. Dr. O. I. Woodley is Secretary of the 
association. 
Illinois. The Illinois State Teachers’ 


Association will hold its annual meeting in 
Springfield, December 26-29, 1923. R. C. 
Moore is Secretary of the association. 


Newark. The New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting in 
the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, New 
Jersey, on December 27, 28 and 29, 1923. 
Charles B. Dyke is Secretary of the associa- 
tion. 


Ohio. The Ohio Teachers’ Association 
will hold its next meeting in Columbus, Ohio, 
December 26-28, 1923. F. E. Reynolds is 
Secretary-Treasurer of the association. 


Oregon. The Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association will hold its next annual meeting 
in Portland, December 26-29, 1923. Dean 
E. D. Ressler of the Oregon Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Oregon, is Secretary of 
the association. 


Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association will hold its next 
annual meeting December 26-28, 1923. in 
Philadelphia. J. H. Kelley of Harrisburg 
is Secretary of the association, and Ellwood 
Calhoun of Germantown is Chairman of the 
commercial section. 


Cincinnati. The Southwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association held its annual meet- 
ing at Cincinnati, October 26 and 27. A 
section meeting was held for commercial 
teachers at the East Side High School on 
Friday afternoon, Clyde Fieger presiding. 
I. R. Garbutt, Director of Commercial 
Education in the Cincinnati Schools led the 
discussion of ‘Objectives in Commercial 
Education”. At the conclusion of the 
program, W. C. Neel, a commercial teacher 
in the Middletown (Ohio) High School was 
elected Chairman and Ruth Hooke of the 
Norwood - (Ohio) High School was elected 
Secretary for the coming year. 


Pittsburgh. The Pittsburgh Teachers’ 
Institute and Education Association of 
Western Pennsylvania held a meeting at 
Pittsburgh, October 26 and 27. The Com- 
mercial Section met Saturday morning in 
the Schenley High School, V. M. Rubert 
presiding. Professor Howard C. Kidd of 
the School of Economics, University of 
Pittsburgh, and J. Walter Ross of the South 
Hills High School delivered the principal 
addresses. 





Wanted to buy a business college in 
Central or Southern States. Desire to 
purchase at once and take immediate 
possession. Write stating full particulars. 
Address, No. 57. 
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EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING 


Exercise No. 1 
A Quiz 
1. What is the purpose of bookkeeping? 


2. Is it advisable for a person who receives a salary for his services to keep a record of 
the transactions which he performs in connection with his affairs? 


3. What is the purpose of an account? 
4. In what order are the transactions recorded? 


5. Why does the Trial Balance prove that the total debits equal the total credits in the 
ledger? 

6. What must the owner of a business take into consideration when he fixes the selling 
price of the merchandise which the business offers for sale? 


7. Under what circumstances would you advise the keeping of more than one account 
with the expenses of a business? 


8. If Robert Brown pays $5,000.00 cash for a grocery business on January I, 1920, and 
sells it for $6,500.00 cash on December 31, 1921, does this indicate that the net profit resulting 
from the operations of the business is $1,500.00? 


9. On June 30, 1921, George A. Clark, who owns and operates a gasoline service station, 
wishes to borrow $2,000.00 from the bank and is requested to make a report to the bank of 
the financial condition of his business. Would the bank require a Balance Sheet or a State- 
ment of Profit and Loss? What information would it require? 


10. What is A. L. Day’s profit or loss for the year 1922 if his proprietorship at the be- 
ginning of the year is $3,000.00; investments during the year, $1.000,00; withdrawals during 
the year, $500.00; and his proprietorship at the end of the year is $5,000.00? 


11. October 31, 1921, the profit and loss accounts of J. B. Sullivan as shown by the 
Trial Balance taken on that date are as follows: General Expense, $857.50; Selling Expense, 
$1,252.80; Delivery Expense, $609.75; Sales, Dr., $165.60, Cr., $3,875.92; Purchases, Dr., 
$1,888.95, Cr., $32.50. The merchandise inventory is $561.12. Has his business been operated 
at a profit or a loss? State the amount of the profit or loss. 


12. L. J. Strong has been offered the grocery business at 762 Main St. He wishes to 
know that the merchandise inventory submitted to him by the present owner is correct and 
asks you to verify it. How would you proceed in making the verification? Why is it necessary 


to know the value of the merchandise in stock before ascertaining the profit or loss for a fiscal 
period? 


13. If merchandise which cost $800.00 is inventoried at $600.00, the present market 
price, what effect will this have on the net profit for the period? 


14. If merchandise is inventoried at present market value when this is less than the 


cost value, why is it not inventoried at present market value when this is greater than the 
cost? 


15. Can you name a condition under which it would be advisable to use the present 
market value even though this should be greater than the cost? 


16. What information does the owner of a business obtain from the Balance Sheet that 
he cannot obtain from the accounts in the ledger? 


17. What information does the owner of a business obtain from the Statement of Profit 
and Loss which he cannot obtain from the accounts in the ledger? 


18. Why is it necessary for each business concern in the United States to have a Balance 
Sheet and a Statement of Profit and Loss prepared at least once each year? 


19. Explain the meaning of the term ‘‘closing the ledger’. 
20. Describe the process of closing the ledger by the journal entry method. 


21. On the first of each month Robert King receives a statement from a local grocer 
stating that King owes him a certain amount for groceries purchased during the past month. 


The grocer sends such statements to a great many customers. How does he know how much 
each one owes him? 


22. William Long, who conducts a small retail store, has followed the practice of re- 
cording his transactions directly in his ledger accounts. He has been unable to obtain a Trial 
Balance for several months and is unable to locate the error. Several customers claim that 
the monthly statements which he has sent them are incorrect and it has been quite difficult 
for him to locate the reasons thereof. He requests you to explain how his records may be 
kept so as to decrease the number of such errors and to make their detection easier. What 


would you recommend to him and how would you illustrate to him the advantages of the 
method recommended? 
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23. William Long, in posting his journal, posts both the debit and the credit of each 
transaction before he proceeds to the next transaction. He has difficulty in obtaining his 
Trial Balance and finds that the cause of this difficulty is that he occasionally posts debit 
items to the credit of accounts and credit items to the debit of accounts. What method would 
you suggest that he follow in order to eliminate such errors? 

24. The bookkeeper of the X Company is unable to obtain his Trial Balance. You 
suggest that he total the debit and credit columns of each page of his journal. He finds that 
the total of the debit column and the total of the credit column on one page do not agree. 
What would you suggest to him? 


25. The following accounts appear in the ledger of James Brown: 




















































































































‘CASH 
Jan. {1 7 1,000j00 || Jan. | 2 200]00 
_ Bear | | ise 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
Jan. ‘| | 150\00 | | | | | 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
Jan.(4| Rent | ey | a | | | 
}} 
JAMES BROWN, PROPRIETOR 
| Jan.| 1 1,000)00 
| | | | 
SALES 
Jan. | 3 50/00 
| Py Lee | | 
PURCHASES 
Jan. | 2 200|00 | 


. | 


| | 


Analyze the entries in these accounts and give the journal entries which would be necessary 
to record the transactions which they represent. 



































Exercise No. 2 
A Test in Elementary Bookkeeping 


The following represent certain transactions of B. J. Short during the month of January: 
Jan. 1. B.J. Short invested $2,000.00 in the retail grocery business. Paid for one month’s 
rent of store, $100.00. 


2. Bought of K. L. Renick, on account, merchandise per invoice of January 1, $153.00. 
3. Bought of Burke Bros., on account, merchandise per invoice of this date, $297.50. 
4. Sold C. A. Anderson, on account, coffee and flour per order No. 1, $30.80. 

6. Paid for advertisement in a local paper, $10.00. (Debit selling expense.) 

8. Paid William Brooks’ salary as clerk for one week, $24.00. 

10. Bought of A. H. Johns, for cash, merchandise, $392.00. 

12. Received to date for sundry cash sales as shown by cash register, $182.50. 

13. Paid K. L. Renick $153.00, in full of account. 

16. Sold the Shelby Hotel, on account, merchandise per order No. 2, $115.60. 

17. Sold L. J. Strong, on account, merchandise per order No. 3, $37.20. 
20. Received of C. A. Anderson, in full of account, $30.80. 

21. — of Regal Grocery Co., for cash, merchandise per invoice of January 19, 

1,513.40. 
(Concluded on next page) 
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Jan. 23. noe of Edwards & Mayes, on account, merchandise per invoice of January 20, 
552.80. 
24. Sundry cash sales to date as shown by cash register, $293.60. 
26. Sold C. A. Anderson, on account, merchandise per order No. 4, $99.40. 
27. Received from the Shelby Hotel, in full of account, $115.60. 
30. Sundry cash sales to date, $137.40. 
31. Paid William Brooks three weeks’ salary as clerk, $72.00. 
31. Inventory of merchandise, $2,520.80. 
Instructions: 1. Record the above transactions in journal form. 
2. Open accounts on ledger paper, allowing ten lines for Cash, Sales and Purchases 
accounts, and five lines for each of the other accounts, and post the entries from the journal. 
3. Take a Trial Balance. 
4. Prepare a Balance Sheet and Statement of Profit and Loss. 


Exercise No. 3 


Recording Notes Receivable 
Journalize the following transactions relating to notes receivable, performed by Bowman 

& Nash, caterers, during the six months beginning March 1 

Mar. 10. Received from Jacob Powers to apply on account, his 30-day note for $256.11, 
dated March 8, with interest at 6% from date, payable at the City National Bank. 

Apr. 1. Received from John C. Welsh to apply on account, a 60-day note for $405.04, 
signed by B. M. Gardner, dated March 14, with interest at 6% from date, pay- 
able at the Second National Bank; allowed him credit for interest accrued to 
date. 

7. Received a check from Jacob Powers in payment for his note and interest due 
today. 

15. Discounted the B. M. Gardner note at the bank, receiving credit in the pass book 
for the proceeds, $406.54. 

May 20. No notice of protest indicates that the B. M. Gardner note discounted April 15 
has been paid. 

June 15. Received from Bacon Bros. to apply on account, their 30-day trade acceptance 
for $607.06, accepted June 12, payable at the Hamilton County National Bank, 
in payment for sales invoice No. 1415 for $619.45, less 2% discount as per terms 
of the sale. 

20. Discounted the Bacon Bros. trade acceptance at the bank, receiving credit in the 
pass book for the face of the trade acceptance less 8% interest from this date 
to maturity deducted by the bank. 

July 17. No notice of protest indicates that the Bacon Bros. trade acceptance discounted 
June 20 has been paid. 

20. Received from the Sinton Hotel in full of account their 90-day note for $1,453.60, 
dated July 19, with interest at 6% from date, payable at the Fifth-Third National 
Bank. 

Aug. 5. Received from Justin Hall to apply on account, a 85-day draft for $247.50, ac- 
cepted by him August 4, payable at the City National Bank 

13. Discounted the Sinton Hotel note at the bank, receiving credit in the pass book for 
the proceeds, $1,457.36. 

15. Received from P. D. Quale in full of account, his two-months note for $65.28, 
dated August 13, without interest, payable at the City National Bank. 

19. Received a check from Justin Hall in payment for his draft due today. 

When the foregoing transactions have been recorded in journal form, open accounts on 

a sneet of ledger paper with Cash (8), Notes Receivable (9), Notes Receivable Discounted 

(6), each of the six customers (4), Interest Earned (6), Interest Cost (6), and Sales Discount 

(4), allowing for each account the number of lines indicated by the number in parenthesis; 

post and take a Trial Balance of balances. 


Cc. P. A. PROBLEM* 


A syndicate organized for the purpose of financing the construction of a railroad, advised 
the subscribers that upon the further payment of $340.00 per each $1,000.00 originally sub- 
scribed and heretofore paid in, it would be able to retire the railroad company’s note for 
$400,000.00, release the railroad company’s bonds which had been pledged as collateral security 
thereto, and distribute to the subscribers, in liquidation of the syndicate, $680.00 par of bonds 
(being the entire bond issue) and $780.00 par of stock of the railroad company for each $1,000.00 
originally subscribed, and that the balance of the railroad company’s stock had been used, 
at par, to pay for right of way, construction, and equipment, (including organization and 


*It is suggested that teachers of bookkeeping and accounting try solving this problem. Solutions may be 
submitted to the editor for review and we shall publish the best solution submitted in an early issue of this publication. 
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other preliminary expense), and to provide working capital (in cash) amounting to $50,000.00; 
also that the real estate owned by the railroad company was valued at an amount equal to 
its bonded indebtedness, which latter bore relation of 4 to 5 of its issued capital stock. All 
original subscriptions and the above mentioned call have been paid in, the railroad company’s 
note paid off, and the syndicate liquidated. 

Note—No attention need be paid to factors not mentioned in the problem, and the use 
of cents may be avoided by using amounts rounded off at the nearest dollar. 

(a) Prepare a Balance Sheet of the railroad company. 


(b) Prepare summary opening, running and closing entries on the syndicate’s Ssemal, 
cash book, and ledger. 


SOLUTION OF C. P. A. PROBLEMS 
Published in September Issue 


Note—The following solutions to the C. P. A. problems, published in the Seguin 
issue, were submitted by Delf J. Gaines of Dallas, Texas. Mr. Gaines is an instructor in the 
Metropolitan Business College and a practicing public accountant. 


Problem 1 
Ee FE ee ee ae Ee Ee re $10,000 
No ali tire tah a a aS AE oko Sisk ned sh died cate aia Wh $10,000 
To record purchase of Machinery. 
ER CCUNR I DION oo osc kc Sain e Biete ds Aas wae ale nin siodw nda whem 9,000 
To Reserve for Depreciation on Machinery......................... 9,000 


To record depreciation on Machinery. 

Note—tThe problem states that the Reserve for Depreciation ac- 
count had been credited for $900 each year for nine years. No entry 
had been made for the depreciation for the ten years, hence the above 
entry is to set up the entire depreciation for the ten year period. 


BRI ee eh a aes Re PCED a ales RS ieee Se eee Te ED ee x MOO ACHES NANO IE Ware oor $ 2,000 
Reserve for Depreciation of Machinery................... 000 cee ee eeeee 9,000 
ie oa ea ahala y's 4 ou Ae 0h a KeRERE MESS ANON $10,000 
EE Ee 1,000 
To record the sale of Machinery. 
i ony 1c pe aaeeeRhbh hla os snd dena sine sbuacecal ewe $15,000 
65.5 8h 5 cotta kc Ete ueecs ciuais Sipateole arin Sina tectdian ote Rie ioe tn we alae & be $15,000 
To record the purchase of new machinery. 
Problem 2 
Fair market value of apartment March 1, 1913........... 0.2.0 .0200 eee eueee $185,000.00 
Less depreciation for 8 years, 54 months................. 00 cece cece cece eee 31,295.83 
Book value of apartment at date of aale...... 0. cc ccc cece ccc secessccces $153,704.17 
| Re er re rr rem rr rrr 25,000.00 
kk wadet a6 Asie 2%. BOOT... 5... oc cae eee sin bb seis’ ob ecw s Send a0¥eie $178,704.17 
I on ne wank hives aekdacwheeweds the sieedsbenate $250,000.00 
Le8s DOGK VAINE AE Gabe OF GBlE. ... ...n. 6 ccc esac cee a vw ee eee eee ene seales 178,704.17 
NN pe orga coctiwon dadten dna bates ted mabenceed techie Miia tted $ 71,295.83 


Since the sale was made in 1921, the 1918 law would govern the taxable gain. The fair 
market value at March 1, 1913, would be the basis from which we would figure the taxable 
gain on selling price, since the property was acquired prior to this date. 








| NEXT MONTH 

| The Redirection of High School Education 
| by 

Ruby V. Perry, M. A., B. C. S., 


Head of Commercial Department, Wright High School, 
New Orleans. 
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CURRENT NEWS e  @ © fi 
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John Little is now 
head of the Commer- 
cial Department in the 
High School at Prince- 
ton, Illinois. He is a 

raduate of the State 
ormal School, 
Normal, Illinois, and 
during the past year 
— was Superintendent of 

Schools at Towanda, Illinois. 





Martha Plummer is a new teacher of 
stenographic subjects in the Mount Vernon 
Business College, Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


C. M. File, who was formerly a teacher 
of commercial subjects in the High School 
at Westville, Illinois, is now teaching the 
commercial work in the High School at Dan- 
ville, Illinois. 


Boyd R. Swem, who has been connected 
with the Morgan Park Military Academy, 
Morgan Park, Illinois, for the past few years, 
is now teaching in the McLachlan Business 
University, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Charles B. Wray 
has been connected 
with Mercer Univer- 
sity, Macon, Georgia, 
as Professor of Ac- 
counting ‘since 1920. 
He was formerly head 
of the Department of 
Business Administra- 
tion in the North 
Georgia Agricultural College. He is a grad- 
uate of New York University with a B. B. S. 
degree. In 1921 he completed the course 
in accountancy offered by the South-Western 
Publishing Company and in May, 1923, he 
passed the Georgia State Examination and 
became a Certified Public Accountant. Mr. 
Wray has established an enviable reputation 
as a teacher of accounting and is now recog- 
nized by the State of Georgia as an expert 
public accountant. 





Roger B. Smith, 
last year a teacher of 
commercial subjects in 
the High School at 
Ridley Park, Pennsyl- 
vania is now teaching 
commercial subjects in 
the Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary at Lima, 
New York. He is a 
graduate of the High School at Frederick, 
Maryland, and of the Gettysburg College, 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 





Edith Shank, for- 
merly principal of the 
High School at Lewis- 
burg, Ohio, is a new 
teacher of commercial 
subjects in the High 
School at Rochester, 
Indiana. Miss Shank 
has an A. B. degree 
from Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio. 





Ernest W. Gibson, last year a teacher 
in the High School at Arcadia, Louisiana, is 
now teaching commercial subjects in the 
Ceredo-Kenova High School at Ceredo, 
West Virginia. Mr. Gibson is a graduate 
of the Transylvania Academy and College 
at Lexington, Kentucky, having an A. B. 
degree. 


Floy G. King is now teaching in the 
School of Commerce of Cumberland Univer- 
sity, Lebanon, Tennessee. Miss King is a 
graduate of the Paris High School and of the 
Paris Commercial College, Paris, Texas, and 
has a B.C. S. degree from the Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 


Jay W. Miller, for 
several years con- 
nected with Goldey 
College, Wilmington, 
Delaware, is finishing 
his course in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 
this year. Mr. Miller 
entered the University 
for the purpose of 
devoting all of his time to completing his 
course, but tne authorities recognized in him 
a very valuable man and he was assigned to 
give instruction in the Extension Department 
and evening school. This is quite a com- 
pliment to Mr. Miller. The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company has recognized Mr. Miller 
as an author, having recently published a 
manual for the Knox Salesmanship text 
prepared by him. 


Cc. G. Davis, for 
the past two years 
connected with the 
Scranton Business Col- 
lege, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, is now teach- 
ing commercial sub- 
jects in the Union 
Institute, Cleveland. 
Ohio. Mr. Davis is ; 
a graduate of the Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan, and of the Ohio Normal 
University, Ada, Ohio. 
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May A. McCoy is 
a new teacher of com- 
mercial subjects in the 
Concord State Normal 
School at Athens, West 
Virginia. During the 
past five years she 
has been at the head 
of the Commercial De- 

= partment in the High 
School at Bellefontaine, Ohio. Mrs. McCoy 
received her normal training in the Val- 
paraiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana, 
and is a graduate of the Bainbridge, Ohio, 
High School, Bliss College, Columbus and of 
the Gregg School, Chicago. 


Carl A. Fuerste- 
nau is teaching com- 
mercial subjects in the 
Milwaukee Vocational 
School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Mr. 
Fuerstenau is a grad- 
uate of the High School 
at Fall River, Wiscon- 
sin, and of the State 
Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 








NEWS FROM THE PACIFIC 
COAST 


E. F. Gardemann is head of the Com- 
mercial Department at the Wasatch Acad- 
emy, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, again this year. 
The Academy has been doing very fine work 
in the Commercial Department. Their 
summer school was established during the 
past year which is fully accredited, and was 
conducted the first summer with much 
success. Both the academy and Mr. Garde- 
mann are to be congratulated on the fine 
work that is being done in this department. 


Paul Billeter, formerly of the Buckley, 
Washington, High School, and Chas. E 
Calhoun, formerly of the University of 
Washington, are new teachers in the Everett 
High School, Everett, Washington. We 
predict a big future for these men and shall 
watch their future progress. 


A. C. Conn, a penman of exceptional 
ability and a product of Madraz, is teaching 
in the Success Business College at Everett, 
Washington. 


W. J. Smith, formerly of the Broadway 
High School of Seattle, Washington, has 
been transferred to the new Roosevelt High 
School. Mr. Smith will also be Principal of 
the Knights of Columbus Evening School 
again this year. 


The new Garfield High School, Seattle, 
Washington, opened its doors for the first 
enrollment this fall. C. E. White is at the 
head of the commercial work. Mr. White 
has served in this capacity at the West 
Seattle High School for some time. 


E. B. Ingle, last 
year head of the Com- 
mercial Department in 
the High School at 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
is now a member of 
the staff of the Berk- 
eley City High School, 
Berkeley, alifornia. 
Mr. Ingle is a graduate 
of the Colorado State Teachers’ College. 





A. O. Colvin, who for some years has had 
supervision of the commercial work at the 
State Teachers’ College, Greeley, Colorado, 
is now head of the Commercial Department 
in the Berkeley Senior High School, Berkeley, 
California. Mr. Colvin is known for his 
up-to-date methods in commercial teaching 
and we have reason to believe that the 
commercial department in the Senior High 
School will continue to grow under his super- 
vision. 


The Commercial Department of the 
Raymond High School, Raymond, Washing- 
ton, is this year under the able leadership 
of Eleanor R. Byrnes, formerly of Leaven- 
worth, Washington. From all reports high 
grade work is being done in the Raymond 
High School commercial department. 


N. F. Strahl, formerly of Astoria, Oregon, 
is now head of the Commercial Department 
of the South Bend High School, South Bend, 
Washington. Mr. Strahl is not only an 
excellent commercial instructor, but qualifies 
also on the football field with the boys. 


Mona Larse, formerly a teacher in the 
High School at Chehalis, Washington, is now 
teaching in the Commercial Department of 
the High School at Olympia, Wasnington. 


A. E. Rodman, who a few years ago 
started the business college at Santa Cruz, 
California, for the Heald chain, is now back 
at Santa Cruz as owner and manager of this 
school. Mr. Rodman has the best wishes 
of ‘‘The Balance Sheet” for all success at 
Santa Cruz. 


Supt. Geo. B. Miller of Aberdeen, 
Washington, reports that they expect to 
have the Junior High School at Aberdeen 
finished in the very near future. This will 
relieve the over crowded condition existing 
at present in the High School. The Com- 
mercial Department is more popular than 
ever this year. Mrs. Jean B. Hackwell is 
the efficient head of this department. 


Florence J. Cole, formerly a teacher in 
the High School at Laurel, Montana, is now 
teaching in the High School at Bend, Oregon. 


Amanda Paulson is now head of the 
Department of Commerce in the Jordan 
Valley High School, Jordan Valley, Oregon. 
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THE COMMERCE TEACHER 
(Continued from page 8) 


job going smoothly is no small piece of work. 
Just try it if you don’t believe it! This 
young lady has also her work as high school 
principal. In this role she has to listen to, 
sympathize with, and help solve the minor 
and the major problems of the other six 
high school teachers. She has to plan and 
conduct the assembly. She has to attend 
to absences, tardinesses, and derelictions of 
the high school pupils. She must hear the 
complaints regarding pupils and the com- 
plaints which the pupils have. She must 
visit with the patrons of the school, deal 
with them, and bear with them. She must 
take her part in civic affairs and do her 
patriotic duty in the Young People’s Society, 
the League of Women Voters, the L. P. M. 
Culture Club, and, by all means—the Parent- 
Teachers Association. For all of her work 
as teacher, principal, advisor, friend and 
civic leader you no doubt believe that she 
obtains a magnificient salary. Well, as 
you believe, she does—that is if you believe 
$1440 a year is a magnificient salary! 

Picking on the commerce teacher—giving 
him or her all the odd jobs to do as well as 
some of the even jobs—that is one of our 
greatest educational indoor sports. The 
champion victim of this sport is probably 
not the central-west high school principal 
whose work I have tried to describe nor is 
the champion victim to be found in the 
person of the college professor who is also 
registrar and business manager. Those 
persons described are not the extremes— 
they are types. There are many and many 
and many and still some more commerce 
teachers in this land of ours who handle 
a great latitude of work. They also handle 
considerable longitude of work and great 
altitude. 

But don’t pity this picked-on commerce 
teacher. This teacher is not looking for 
pity or even sympathy. uite likely the 
commerce teacher wanted these extra jobs, 
sought them and applied for them. There 
is not complaint because of the load carried. 
Commerce teachers do the least grumbling 
and the most smiling of any set of teachers 
that can be found anywhere. Get them in a 
group and they are happy and jolly and 
carefree—that is, till about two hours before 
the meeting is set to break up. Their meet- 
ings all break up ahead of time. Go to a 
Thanksgiving holidays meeting of a commerce 
teachers’ association. The last meeting, 
scheduled for Saturday afternoon, has 
scarcely no attendance. They are dispersed. 
They have left ahead of the schedule, be- 
cause as individuals they needed to get 
back to their respective jobs. Mr. Fletcher 
had to go back to a meeting of the athletic 
committee; Miss Simmons had to be back 
to read a paper to the V. V. O.’s on Com- 
merce in Milton’s Age; Mr. Wheeler 
needed to return to get an interview with 
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the court reporter about bringing a class 
down to his office Monday and nearly all 
the rest of them had engagements elsewhere 
which took them away from the convention. 

Walter C. Wilson, where was he? He 
didn’t get to the convention. Just as he 
was packing his suit-case to go to the con- 
vention the president of the college called 
him over the ’phone and told him an inquiry 
had just been received from Vandalia, 
wouldn’t he go down to Vandalia and inter- 
view this prospective student and get him 
to come to our school? So Wilson went to 
Vandalia because he was picked on, and he 
didn’t get to the convention. 





EXCHANGE 


Commercial Pep. Published monthly 
during the school year by the Commercial 
Department of the Douglas (Arizona) High 
School. Subscription rate 25 cents per year, 
or 5 cents per copy. Out-of-town subscribers 
should add postage to subscription rate. 
Reference to the Editorial Staff of the 
September issue reveals that Blanche Travis 
is the Circulation ‘‘Man’’. Elsewhere we 
note that “A small man may make a big 
job shrink, but it takes a big man to make a 
small job grow’. We are not certain how 
big a job Blanche has, but we wish her success 
in handling it. 


Commercial Success. 
Commercial Department of the Aledo 
(Illinois) High School. The editors promise 
us that it will be published on the 5th of 
each month during the school year. We 
note with interest from the October number 
that “The Commercial Club of the Aledo 
High School is the largest organization of 
any one department in the High School”’. 


Published by the 


The Messenger. Edited and printed 
monthly by the inmates of the South Dakota 
State Prison. Tom Hubbard, Editor. The 
subscription rate is 10 cents a copy, or $1.00 
per year. 


Keen Kut. Published quarterly “in the 
interest of better business and commercial 
teacher training’ by the students of the 
Office Training School, Columbus, Ohio. 


Office Training. by the 
Charleston Business Charleston, 
West Virginia. 


Published 
College, 


Ursuline Tidings. Published monthly 
during the school year by the student body 
of Ursuline Academy, Paola, Kansas. Sub- 
scription rate $1,00 per year. 


Drake Feathers. 
Students”. Published 
students of the Drake 
Passaic, New Jersey. 
cents per year. 


“Plucked from the 
quarterly by the 
Business School, 
Subscription rate 50 
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CHUCKLES 


The Wonders of Nature 


Asan old colored man was burning dead 
grass a ‘‘wise guy” stopped and said: ‘‘You’re 
foolish to do that, Uncle Eph, as it will make 
the meadow as black as you are.” 

“Don’t worry bout dat, sah,” replied Uncle 
Eph. “Dat grass will grow out and be as 
green as you is.” 


Backfire 


“It’s no wonder you’ré such a sissy,” de- 
clared the bad boy. “Your pa and ma were 
married by a Justice of the peace.” 

“Well,”’ retorted independent Mary, “from 
the noise I hear coming from your house, 
your pa and ma must have been married by 
the secretary of war.” 


An Educational Film 


A Massachusetts farmer and his wife were 
attending a picture show for the first time. 
Maggie seeing the word asbestos on the cur- 
tain said: 

“Pat, what does that mean?” 

“Keep still, Maggie, and don’t show your 
ignorance. That’s their way of saying wel- 
come.” 


Acute 


Two students on a train were telling about 
their abilities to see and hear. The one says: 
“Do you see that barn over there on the 
horizon? 

“Ven” 

“Can you see that fly walking around on 
the roof of that barn?” 

“No, but I can hear the shingles crack 
when he steps on them.” 


A Dissolution 


A West Virginia darky, a blacksmith, re- 
cently announced a change in his business as 
follows: ‘‘Notice—De copardnership hereto- 
fore resisting between me and Mose Sinner 
is hereby resolved. Dem what owe de firm 
will settle with me, and dem what de firm 
owes will settle wid Mose.” 


Her Strong Point 

A little girl of five was entertaining the 
callers while her mother was getting ready. 
One of the ladies remarked to the other with 
a significant look. ‘‘Not very p-r-e-t-t-y,” 
spelling the last word. 

“No,” said the child quickly, “but awful 
s-m-a-r-t.” 


Painful 


TEACHER (jocularly)—‘‘Do you know any- 
thing worse than a giraffe with a stiff neck?” 
Pupit-—"Yes, sir.’’ 
TEACHER—“ What?” 
PupiL—"A centipede with corns.” 


Unfair Discrimination 
“Oh, no!’ soliloquized Johnny bitterly; 
“there ain’t any favorites in this family. ; 
no! If I bite my finger-nails, I get a rap over 
the knuckles, but if the baby eats his whole 
foot, they think it’s cute.” 


Time to Leave 


LEcTURER—"‘Allow me, before I close, to 
repeat the words of the immortal Webster.” 

HAysEeED (to wife)—“I.and sakes, Maria, 
let’s git out o’ here. He’s a-goin ter start in 
on the dictionary.” 


A Sure Catch 


Tommy had been playing truant from 
school and had spent a long, beautiful day 
fishing. On his way back he met one of his 
young cronies who accosted him with the 
usual question, ‘‘Catch anything?” 

At this, Tommy, in all the consciousness 
of guilt, quickly responded, ‘‘Ain’t been home 
yet.” 


Ought to Get a Ford 

. farmer hitched his team to a telephone 
pole. 

“‘Here,”’ exclaimed a policeman, “‘you can’t 
hitch there!” 

“Can’t hitch!’’ shouted the irate farmer. 
aa why does the sign say, ‘Fine for hitch- 
ing’ ” . 


Canned Goods 


‘Mother, do cows and bees go to heaven?”’ 

“Why, no, son. Why ask such a foolish 
question?” 

“Gee! All that milk and honey the preach- 
er = they had up there must be canned 
stuff.”’ 


Just So 
TEACHER—“What is the meaning of a 
false doctrine?” 
Jounny—‘‘That’s when the doctor gives the 
wrong stuff to sick people.” 


Seventh and Eighth English 


Use the feminine of steer in a sentence: 
“The steer and steeress went hunting in 
Africa.” 





It’s Being Done 


“Johnny,” said the teacher, “if coal is 
selling at $14 a ton and you pay the dealer 
$65, how many tons will he bring you?” 

“A little over three tons, ma’am,” said 
Johnny promptly. 

“Why, Johnny, that’s not right,”’ said the 
teacher. 

“No, ma’am, I know it ain’t right,’ said 
Johnny, “but they all do it.” 
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| f Production Manager 
: : Handed 


The Editor 
of 


The Balance Sheet 


the following list of material used in the manufacture of the 


FIFTEENTH EDITION 


(Third Printing) 


20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 


— DATA — 
Paper: 150,000 pounds of best grade of M. F. book, or 


paper enough to extend from Cincinnati to New 
York, or Kansas City, in a strip 28” wide. 


Ink: 400 pounds of best grade of black, red, and blue ink. 
Book Cloth: 7 miles of C 84 Interlaken Book Cloth, 40” wide. 
Binders Board: 70 tons of Fandango Binders Board. 

Thread: 720,000 yards of No. | White Book Thread. 


In addition to above, many other materials, such as tape, super, 
paste, glue and wrapping paper are necessary in the manufacture of 


20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING texts 


and sets. 

The 15th Edition of 20th Century texts placed one on top of 
another, would make a stack of books about 114 miles high. This 
entire supply of books were practically all disposed of 2 months after 
being printed. _ aa anit 

The increasing demand for 20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 


AND ACCOUNTING throughout the country, is rapidly placing it 
in the front rank of the “World’s Best Sellers.” 





















SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of ‘“‘The Balance Sheet,” 
309 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise indicated 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business College in town of 22,000 in South- 
western state. equires two teachers. Good 
proposition for man and wife. Address, No. 51. 


Well established business school in large city 
of Central West for sale at a bargain. Other busi- 
mess interests. Address, O. O. 


Two schools for sale at a bargain—one in city 
of 10,000, the other in city of 4,000, five miles 
opet- Good man can make money. Address, 


A ten-year old school of good reputation, in 
a city of about 35,000 population in a middle 
western state. Excellent | ate Spey for man 
and wife. Can "be bought’cheap on terms to suit 

urchaser. Condition of health reason for sell- 
ng. Address, W. 


A FAIR OFFER: As other interests demand 
owner's time, this western school is for sale for 
$10,000. Will give possession January 1, 1924. 
Willing to help through January and February. 
The first three months of the year should bring, 
in cash, $5,000 to $6,000. Address, Business. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE FOR SALE: Established 
twelve years ago, North Central State, splendid 
location, rent low, plain substantial equipment, 
price reasonable, day and evening classes. In- 
vestigate before deciding elsewhere. Address, No. 


The Honolulu Business College, established 
eight years, has lease on two floors, large business 
block in heart of city of 110,000 people. Wonder- 
ful buy at $12,000. Owner must return to main- 
land on account of illness in family. Write for 
catalog. ddress, Honolulu Business College, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


A well established business college. No com- 
tition. Good reputation. Low rent. Estab- 

fished 27 years. Excellent growing town of 30,000 
pulation. Owner entering another business 

anuary 1. Price $3,800. Address, Winner. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE: For quick action and 
immediate possession a splendid school in one 
of the best sections of Indiana. territory, 
fine rooms and low price. A fine opportunity for 
a young man and his wife to make good money. 
Poor health cause of selling? Address, No. 54. 


Well established school of good reputation in 
large Southern city. Can be conducted without 
help by an all-around business college man or 
can be made a large school. Equipment first- 
class. Owner retiring. Price $4,000. Address, 





FORK SALE: By school located in the east, 
business college equipment, including svee- 
peng Sy chairs, tables, students’ d . 
etc. 8 equipment is in good condition 
and can be bought cheap. Address, No. 49. 











A good school in a city of over 100,000, in the 
Lake States. School and city growing rapidly. 
Wonderful territory. A real money maker, 
Address, No. 55. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


For part-time work to report information, con- 
sultation with students, compile mailing lists, 
etc. Need not interfere with duties in present 
position. If interested, write stating experience, 
age, present position and give references. Ad- 


, - . je Be 


An experienced commercial school man to 
take an interest in and manage a high grade, 
well established school in central New England. 
Must have good personality and be a business- 

etter. Give qualifications and references in 
t letter. Address, No. 50. 


Alyoung man who can teach Gregg Shorthand 
and 20th Century Bookkeeping, in growing 
rear school in the east. Should invest 

to $1,000. Must be honest and industrious. 
good personality, and capable of taking fuli 
charge. Give full information with regard to 
education, enclose phot ph and name refer- 
ences in first letter. Ad » Eastern School. 

Man and wife competent to handle all com- 
mercial subjects (Gregg Shorthand and 20th 

tury Bookkeeping) in an up-to-date business 
school in Florida. Prefer southerners. Give 
ages, experience, and all other information in 
first letter. Man must be excellent nman, 
Apply in own handwriting. Address, J. W. M. 


Solicitor for high-class business college on 
Pacific Coast. State qualifications and experience 
fully. Address, No. 56. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


A ition as commercial teacher in Southern 
r Western States. Have had several years ex- 
ee in business colleges and high schools. 

ve a college training and business degree. Have 
had present position three years. Age 30. Have 
family. Would like to make change about 
January 1. Address, No. 53. 


oO 





WANTED TO LEASE SMALL SCHOOL 
with good reputation, located in pros us 
community, by all-around eounmnasehel anam 
with over sixteen years of experience. Give 
full details in first letter. Address, C. E. P. 











Splendid opportunity for a good school man 
(or woman) with a little money to establish a 
school of bookkeeping in the best city in Cali- 
fornia Rastng 2 large and rapidly growing field to 
draw from. e are giving our whole thought to 
building up the strongest school of shorthand 
and typing on the Coast and have neither time 
nor inclination to give to bookkeeping except 
in so far as we give all students a thorough 
training in the fundamentals of accounting. e 
have ideal space and sufficient uipment for 
a reasonably large class that we will rent to the 
right party and we will pay him (or her) a liberal 
commission on any shorthand students brought 


in. Here is your chance to locate in California, 
Address, B-15. 





1923 PUBLICATIONS 


} 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING ACCOUNTING. 15th edition. This edition 

répresents a complete’ m 0} text and practice sets. The text is subdivided 
into t divisions-of lvec each. Practice sets, with or without vouchers, 
can be ished for each division, for laboratory work. The student is led from 
step to stép in cal manner to meet practical problems as they would actually 


arise in ‘the’e on of a business from a single proprietorship to a partnership 
and then to a large corporation. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. Fourth printing. The material 
is well graded, each chapter following logically the ing one, and in turn laying 
the foundation for the chapter to follow. Throw out the text, details and arith- 
metical calculations are reduced to a minimum. 


Formal definitions are few in 
number, and in no case emphasized. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING. Third edition. A correlation of accounting, 
theory and ctice, auditing, theory and practice, and law in its relation to ac- 
counting. he student is afforded exact instruction in the basic principles of the 
science of accounting, and is clearly reminded of the professional ability and judg¢- 


oe in the application of these principles in the art of bookkeeping and 
au Be 


INCOME TAX PROCEDURE. 1924 edition will be ready for school use November 15. 
A short course providing for an intensive training. Problem method of pre- 
sentation. For use in all schools of commerce. 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING. A typewriting manual which arouses the 
interest and enthusiasm of the student from the beginning of the course. It em- 
phasizes the value of finger gymnastics and produces correct writing habits. A 
method of speed development is provided that will bring out the best effort of each 
individual student, thus producing rapid and accurate typists. 


ESSENTIAL EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING. Every progressive teacher of bookkeeping 


is constantly searching for practice material which will add variety to his work, 
stimulate interest among his Low ory serve as a review of new and old principles, 
and in general raise the standard of his course. This book is intended to provide 
such material and to meet the demand for supplementary exercises 


BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. Offering a course in Business Letter Writing that 
is comprehensive in scope and yet sufficiently intensive in treatment to be covered 
in from 100 to 120 class hours. General discussion is reduced to a minimum and 
space is given to essential information and concise instructions, 


ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH. Presents the essentials of English in a concise, practical 


manner. The plan of the work is practical because the student applies the gained 
knowledge in the exercises following each lesson, 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. The language in this text is simple and easily under- 
stood, while the accuracy and adherence to strict principles of law are fully main- 
tained. The questions and cases are such that the teacher who uses them does not 
need to worry about inaccuracies or inconsistencies. 


SMITH’S RAPID CALCULATION. This text, with its complete and well-graded lessons, 
provides a course of aye that cannot fail to produce a high degree of accuracy 
and speed. The drills ord abundant practice in the application of the rules. 
Each drill is timed and may be practiced until the desired time has been reached. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. This text develops the relationship which business arithmetic 
holds to Economics, Business Administration and Accounting. The method of 
presentation is original and inspiring. 


HOLMES’ PERSONALITY AND SALESMANSHIP. Divided into six parts relating to 


the Trend of Business, Getting into Business, The Self-Development of Personality, 
Buying, Selling and Advertising. 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER. Five thousand words classified according to nature of 
business. Pronunciation, syllabication and definition shown. 


LESLIE’S METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING. A system of arm movement writing 
for use in Normal Schools. High Schools, Parochial Schools and Business Colleges. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





